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Starting  Points  in  Language  -  Basic  Assumptions 

In  planning  the  content,  the  organization,  and  the  teaching-learning  strategies  in  Starting 
Points  in  Language,  the  authors  have  kept  the  following  assumptions  very  much  in  mind. 

•  that  children  think  only  to  the  extent  that  they  can  use  language  and  that  language  is  the  tool 
that  enables  them  to  relate  new  experiences  to  what  they  already  know,  to  come  to  conclusions 
about  the  new  experiences,  and  to  modify  and  extend  their  understandings  in  the  light  of  new 
experiences;  in  short,  it  is  language  that  allows  children  to  make  sense  of  the  world  around  them 

•  that  children  who  come  to  school  have  already  through  concrete  experiences  and  real-life 
situations  acquired  the  ability  to  use  language,  and  that  the  child  should  extend  this  ability  by 
unifying  the  children’s  school  and  outside-school  life 

•  that  much  of  the  knowledge  and  information  children  bring  to  the  language  program  is  the 
result  of  sensory  experience — what  they  have  observed,  touched,  experimented  with,  listened 
to,  reacted  emotionally  to  —  and  that  a  language  program  should  make  some  provision  for 
student  involvement  in  sensory  experiences 

•  that  children’s  learning  proceeds  from  the  concrete  experience  to  the  abstract  concept,  from 
the  personal  to  the  impersonal,  and  that  the  affective,  or  emotional,  response  is  as  relevant  to 
learning  as  the  cognitive,  or  intellectual  response 

•  that  the  knowledge,  the  information,  the  ideas,  and  the  attitudes  children  bring  to  the 
language  program  are  not  restricted  by  subject  area  and  that  a  language  program  should  be 
interdisciplinary  in  scope 

•  that  many  of  the  ideas  and  attitudes  children  bring  to  the  language  program  have  been 
acquired  through  talking,  and  that  a  language  program  should  allow  children  to  talk  together 
about  their  experiences,  to  share  their  ideas,  to  examine  their  attitudes 

•  that  language  is  not  a  separate  subject  area  but  a  process  that  is  related  to  reading,  writing, 
speaking,  listening,  acting  out,  and  to  all  the  subject  disciplines 

•  that  language  skills  are  more  readily  understood  and  acquired  when  they  are  related  to 
material  that  is  of  interest  and  concern  to  children  rather  than  presented  in  isolation 

•  that  children’s  needs,  abilities,  and  interests  differ,  and  that  there  can  be  no  one  "system”  but 
only  a  system  that  provides  alternative  learning  experiences  and  is  based  on  a  broad  range  of 
teaching-learning  strategies 


Starting  Points  in  Language- A  Thematic  Organization 

It  was  decided  by  the  authors  and  those  concerned  with  the  development  of  Starting  Points  in 
Language  that  a  thematically  organized  language  program  best  implemented  the  basic  as¬ 
sumptions  described  above. 


Choice  of  Themes 

Several  criteria  were  used  in  selecting  themes  for  each  level  of  Starting  Points  in  Language. 
First,  a  theme  had  to  be  of  interest  to  most  children  at  these  age  levels.  Second,  the  theme  had 
to  provide  a  functional  framework  for  the  teaching  and  learning  of  language  skills.  A  third 
consideration  was  the  range  of  themes  at  each  level.  Language  has  a  content  of  its  own  and 
therefore  each  level  contains  themes  about  language  and  literature.  Because  language  skills 
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are  necessary  for  learning  in  all  subject  areas,  each  level  includes  themes  that  might  be 
classified  as  social  studies  or  science.  In  order  to  use  and  build  on  the  child  s  outside-school 
experiences,  each  level  contains  themes  about  sports,  art,  or  leisure-time  activities.  And 
because  the  language  skills  are  so  closely  related  to  personal  growth  and  development,  there  is 
at  each  level  one  theme  that  encourages  children  to  think  about  human  relationships  and 
values. 

The  chart  “Themes  in  Starting  Points  in  Language”  lists  by  subject  area  the  themesTor  each 
level.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  each  theme  has  been  classified  on  the  basis  of  its  major 
emphasis;  obviously  many  themes  will  relate  to  several  subject  areas. 


Content  of  Themes 

Each  theme  contains  a  variety  of  “starting  points”  —  excerpts  from  literature,  newspaper 
clippings,  cartoons,  black-and-white  photographs,  poems  —  chosen  because  of  their  motiva¬ 
tional  appeal.  Related  activities  are  classified  under  the  headings  Mostly  Acting,  Mostly 
Talking,  and  Mostly  Writing.  For  examples  “I’m  the  King  of  the  Castle,”  the  first  theme  in  Starting 
Points  in  Language  A,  the  talking,  acting,  and  writing  activities  include  appreciating  rhyme  in 
chants,  comparing  information  about  the  ways  games  are  played,  using  the  encyclopedia  to 
find  answers  to  questions,  interviewing  older  persons  about  games  played  in  the  past,  reporting 
findings  to  the  class,  acting  out  conflicts  in  games  to  learn  why  rules  are  important,  determining 
ways  of  resolving  conflicts,  describing  games  clearly  enough  to  be  understood  by  others, 
writing  imaginary  stories  about  games,  making  up  games. 

Learning  objectives  for  each  theme  are  classified  under  the  headings  Talking-Listening; 
Moving-Acting;  Valuing;  Writing;  Literary  Appreciation;  Language  Study-Vocabulary  Develop¬ 
ment;  Locating  and  Organizing  Information.  For  the  learning  objectives  in  each  theme,  see  the 
charts  preceding  notes  on  each  theme  in  this  guide. 

A  flow  chart  indicating  major  activities  and  content  areas  in  the  theme  is  found  immediately 
after  each  of  the  learning  objectives  charts. 


Advantages  of  Themes 

A  thematically  organized  language  program  has  many  advantages  for  students  and  for 

teachers.  The  use  of  themes: 

•  provides  a  practical  vehicle  for  the  implementation  of  a  language  program  built  around 
reading,  writing,  speaking,  listening,  and  acting  out. 

•  provides  “freedom  within  structure”  for  the  teacher  who  wants  children  to  learn  the  basic 
skills  of  communication  and  at  the  same  time  have  sufficient  opportunity  for  creative  expres¬ 
sion 

•  ensures  that  language  will  be  viewed  as  a  process  related  to  all  subject  areas  rather  than  as 
an  isolated  subject 

•  enables  the  teacher  to  make  the  decision  about  which  parts  of  the  program  will  be  used  with 
one  group,  with  small  groups,  and  with  individuals 

•  allows  children  to  pursue  an  enquiry  or  problem-solving  approach  by  questioning, 
hypothesizing,  experimenting,  testing,  and  researching  within  an  overall  framework  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  teacher 
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.  •  makes  it  possible  for  all  children  to  participate  in  the  same  theme  by  providing  a  broad  range 

of  activities  for  different  ability  and  interest  levels 

•  allows  children  to  start  with  concrete  personal  experiences  and  proceed  to  impersonal 

:  "  analysis,  and  encourages  affective  and  cognitive  responses  by  presenting  a  variety  of 

stimulus  materials 

•  increases  the  opportunity  for  critical  thinking  and  reduces  the  possibility  of  faulty  ideas  by 
including  a  number  of  viewpoints  and  opinions  about  a  topic 

•  reduces  learning  problems  by  giving  children  a  longer  period  of  time  in  which  to  build  up 
information  and  vocabulary  about  one  topic 

•  enables  children  to  learn  the  mechanical  skills  of  communication  in  a  meaningful  context 
rather  than  in  isolation 


Planning  the  Theme 

In  planning  a  theme,  the  following  recommendations  are  suggested: 

1 .  Choosing  a  theme  —  There  are  fourteen  themes  in  each  of  the  Starting  Points  in  Language 
tgxts.  All  themes  can,  of  course,  be  done  or  a  selection  of  themes  can  be  made  by  the 
teacher  and/or  the  students. 

2.  Timing  of  theme  —  No  maximum  period  of  time  can  be  recommended,  but  a  minimum  of  two 
weeks  for  each  theme  is  suggested.  The  amount  of  time  given  to  any  one  theme  will  depend 
on  the  students'  interests  and  abilities,  and  upon  the  extent  to  which  they  go  beyond  the 
suggested  activities  in  the  text. 

3.  Selecting  activities  and  skills  objectives  —  Charts  outlining  the  learning  objectives  and 
activities  in  each  of  the  themes  are  included  in  this  guidebook.  These  will  be  helpful  in 
planning  the  development  of  the  theme  and  in  making  a  choice  of  activities  and  skills 
objectives. 

4.  Mostly  Acting,  Mostly  Talking,  Mostly  Writing  —  These  sections  in  the  guidebook  give 
information  on  the  objectives  in  these  categories  and  suggestions  for  skills  teaching.  It  is 
suggested  that  this  material  be  read  before  beginning  a  theme. 

5.  Specific  suggestions  for  theme  —  Summaries,  notes  on  activities,  and  book  lists  for  each 
theme  are  provided  in  this  guidebook.  Books  related  to  the  theme  should  be  secured  before 
the  theme  is  started. 

6.  Grouping  —  It  is  recommended  that  the  opening  activities  be  done  with  the  class  as  a  whole, 
that  some  activities  be  done  in  small  groups,  and  that  other  activities  be  done  on  an 
individual  basis.  However,  decisions  about  grouping  should  be  made  by  the  teacher  and  on 
occasion  by  the  students. 

7.  Kinds  of  groups  — The  thematic  approach  provides  many  opportunities  for  children  to  be 
grouped  on  the  basis  of  interest;  this  type  of  grouping  is  often  useful  as  an  alternative  form  of 
grouping  in  a  class  where  children  are  usually  grouped  by  achievement.  Children  who 
require  practice  in  a  particular  language  skill  may  be  brought  together  in  a  special  needs 
group;  when  the  skill  is  mastered,  the  group  is  disbanded. 
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Mostly  Talking  —  Mostly  Acting 


Mostly  Writing 
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Mostly  Talking 

Oral  language  is  the  most  common  method  of  communicating.  The  child  who  cannot  listen  to 
what  others  say  with  comprehension  and  who  cannot  communicate  his  or  her  ideas  clearly  is 
handicapped  in  school  and  in  everyday  life. 

Oral  language— which  includes  speaking  and  listening  — is  the  foundation  for  writing  and 
reading  activities.  In  order  to  achieve  facility  with  language,  students  must  use  language  in  a 
variety  of  situations.  The  many  activities  in  Starting  Points  in  Language— mostly  talking  — 
provide  the  students  with  this  variety  of  situations. 

In  this  manual,  speaking  and  listening  are  separated  in  order  to  provide  more  detailed 
suggestions  for  each  of  these  areas  of  the  oral  language  program.  Aims  and  objectives,  plus 
practical  suggestions,  are  included  for  each  of  the  two  sections. 

Speaking 

Aims/Objectives 

A.  Express  ideas  and  thoughts  clearly. 

1 .  Ideas  should  be  presented  in  a  logical  sequence  and  should  be  adequately  developed. 

2.  Details  should  be  chosen  and  presented  so  that  their  importance  is  clearly  understood. 

B.  Extend  vocabulary  so  that  the  speaker: 

1 .  can  use  words  to  express  exact  meanings. 

2.  has  a  variety  of  language  available,  thus  making  for  more  interesting  communication. 

C.  Help  students  develop  socially,  as  members  of  a  group,  by  sharing  experiences  and  ideas 
with  each  other;  help  students  gain  confidence. 

Kinds  of  Oral  Language  Activities 

A.  Conversation 

Conversation  is  an  informal  way  for  the  students  to  communicate  with  each  other.  Many 
of  the  mostly  talking  activities  in  Starting  Points  in  Language  fall  into  this  category.  Many  of 
the  activities  relate  to  the  sharing  of  experiences  or  feelings  the  students  have  had. 

Some  points  to  keep  in  mind  in  promoting  conversation: 

1 .  The  classroom  atmosphere  should  be  relaxed. 

2.  Students  should  talk  with  and  not  at  each  other. 

3.  Students  should  listen  and  respond  to  what  others  say. 

4.  Students  should  contribute  to  but  not  monopolize  the  conversation. 

5.  Students  should  interrupt  politely  to  present  a  different  point  of  view  or  a  new  idea. 

6.  Students  should  disagree  politely. 

7.  Students  should  introduce  new  topics  when  needed. 

B.  Discussion 

A  discussion  differs  from  a  conversation  in  that  it  keeps  to  one  topic.  A  good  discussion 
requires  everyone  in  the  group  to  participate,  to  listen  to  what  others  say,  and  to  keep  to  the 
subject. 

Many  of  the  discussions  in  Starting  Points  in  Language  will  be  carried  out  in  small  groups. 
As  the  students’  previous  experiences  with  small  group  discussions  will  vary  from  class  to 
class,  you  might  choose  from  the  following  suggestions  those  that  are  suitable  for  the 
particular  group. 

1 .  A  small  group  should  ideally  consist  of  less  than  six  people.  Five  is  generally  a  good  number 
to  have  in  a  small  group. 

2.  Include  in  a  group  students  with  different  verbal  abilities  and  both  boys  and  girls.  You  should 
make  up  the  groups  most  of  the  time. 

3.  Adult  direction  is  necessary  until  students  have  developed  discussion  skills.  It  is  important 
that  you  act  as  a  guide  in  facilitating  the  discussion  process  rather  than  being  a  participant  in 
the  discussion  of  the  topic.  The  students  should  be  encouraged  to  talk  to  each  other,  not  to 
you.  One  way  to  achieve  this  is  to  not  have  the  students  raise  their  hands  when  they  want  to 
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speak,  but  rather  to  learn  to  take  turns  and  to  speak  when  someone  else  has  finished.  This 
will  also  make  the  students  better  listeners. 

To  develop  the  discussion  procedure  you  should: 

(a)  create  a  relaxed  but  “businesslike”  atmosphere. 

(b)  see  that  all  members  understand  the  meaning  of  the  topic  in  the  same  way.  This  can  be 
done  by  having  one  student  say  what  the  topic  means  to  him  or  her  and  asking  the  others 
if  they  agree.  Then  the  students  are  ready  to  begin  their  discussion. 

(c)  encourage  participation  of  all  group  members.  If  someone  has  not  participated  for  some 
time,  you  could  say  something  like,  “Sally,  what  do  you  think  about  Jim’s  idea?”  or  “Sally, 
what  comes  into  your  mind  about  this  suggestion?” 

(d)  help  students  keep  to  the  topic  by  reminding  them  quietly  that  they  have  digressed.  A 
simple  reminder  such  as,  “That’s  a  good  idea  for  another  discussion”  could  be  used.  If 
students  digress  too  much,  then  the  topic  under  discussion  may  not  be  suitable  and  they 
might  discuss  what  would  be  a  better  topic. 

(e)  help  students  listen  well.  If  students  tend  to  repeat  what  has  already  been  said  or  make 
inappropriate  and  unrelated  comments,  you  could  call  this  to  their  attention  by  saying, 
“Tim  has  already  said  that.” 

(f)  help  curb  the  person  who  frequently  interrupts.  This  can  be  done  by  saying,  “Remember 
to  wait  your  turn,”  or  “Sally  hasn’t  finished  speaking.” 

(g)  help  the  group  summarize.  When  the  students  have  finished  contributing  to  the  topic  ask 
them  to  recall  the  main  ideas  of  the  discussion.  As  the  students’  facility  to  handle 
discussions  develops,  summarizing  can  lead  to  making  conclusions. 

(h)  help  the  students  think  carefully  about  what  they  and  others  in  the  group  say  by 
occasionally  asking  questions  that  require  elaboration,  clarification,  and  qualification. 
Students,  like  adults,  often  make  statements  that  are  incomplete  thoughts,  generaliza¬ 
tions,  or  exaggerations.  To  further  the  elaboration  of  a  statement  you  could  say,  “Sally, 
tell  us  some  more  about  how  it  was  made”;  to  help  clarify  a  statement  you  could  say, 
“Sally,  explain  that  a  little  more”;  and  to  help  overcome  the  habit  of  generalizing  or 
exaggerating  you  could  ask  the  student  to  qualify  the  statement  by  saying,  “Sally,  is  that 
true  about  all  horses?”  or  “Sally,  is  there  an  instance  when  that  is  not  true?” 

C.  Oral  Reports 

1.  Aims  ^ 

(a)  Allow  students  to  explore  one  particular  subject  or  area  and  present  findings  to  others. 

(b)  Allow  students  to  expand  vocabulary  by  learning  related  vocabulary. 

(c)  Allow  students  to  experiment  with  methods  of  organization. 

(d)  Allow  students  to  sort,  sift,  and  select  details. 

(e)  Provide  students  with  opportunity  to  speak  to  a  group  of  peers. 

2.  Students  will  need  careful  guidance  to  help  them  learn  how  to  prepare  and  present  oral 
reports.  It  is  a  skill  that  can  be  learned  but  that  needs  practice,  like  any  other  skill.  Because 
the  students  are  in  the  learning  process,  their  oral  reports  will  not  be  polished.  To  be  fair  to 
the  other  students  who  are  the  audience,  reports  should  not  be  presented  too  often. 

3.  You  are  referred  to  the  Handbook  in  Starting  Points  in  Language  for  information  on  how  to 
prepare  and  present  oral  reports. 

D.  Interviewing 

An  interview  should  be  planned  in  advance.  The  first  interview  the  students  do  should  be 
short,  and  the  subject  of  the  interview  should  be  familiar  to  the  students,  so  that  they  do  not 
have  to  do  any  research.  (This  is  particularly  true  in  the  lower  grades.)  Remind  the  students 
that  the  interviewee  is  giving  up  his  or  her  time  and  the  students  should  be  courteous  enough 
to  be  prepared.  It  is  suggested  that  students  watch  some  TV  interview  programs  and  notice 
the  interviewer’s  technique,  keeping  in  mind  the  four  points  mentioned  below. 

1.  The  interviewer  should  know  some  facts  about  the  interviewee — such  as  special 
interests — and  decide  what  information  he  or  she  wants  to  find  out. 

2.  It  may  be  necessary  to  get  some  background  information  on  the  subject;  e.g.  if  you  are 
going  to  ask  questions  about  horses,  you  should  know  something  about  horses. 
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3.  Adequate  time  and  thought  should  be  given  to  making  a  list  of  questions  to  ask — 

— interesting  questions  that  will  elicit  interesting  responses;  factual  questions;  questions 
requiring  the  interviewee  to  state  opinions  and  feelings. 

4.  The  interviewer  should  decide  how  to  end  the  interview.  Will  the  interviewer  sum  up  the 
main  points?  Remember  to  always  thank  the  interviewee. 


Listening 


Talking  is  the  most  common  form  of  communication,  but  it  is  ineffective  without  a  listener. 
Listening  forms  half  of  this  communication  process.  Listening  is  not  the  same  as  hearing;  it 
involves  an  understanding  and  interpretation  of  what  is  heard.  Children  today  are  subjected  to  a 
multitude  of  sounds.  What  should  they  listen  to?  How  should  they  listen?  Students  can  improve 
their  listening  ability  because  listening  skills  can  be  taught. 


Aims/Objectives 

.  A,.;-  -  .,  --  '•  •  ' 


A.  Listen  attentively 

The  listener’s  attention  is  focused  on  one  person  or  one  type  of  communication  —  e.g. 
conversation,  discussion,  radio  or  TV  program,  recording —  to  gain  information  and  follow 
directions. 

B.  Listen  Appreciatively 

The  student  listens  for  enjoyment  and  to  develop  awareness,  imagination,  and  sensitivity 
in  conversations,  poems,  stories,  and  music. 

C.  Listen  critically  or  analytically 

The  student  listens  for  a  specific  purpose  such  as  the  main  idea,  details,  sequence, 
implications,  comparisons,  conclusions.  This  is  an  extension  of  attentive  listening  because 
the  listener  now  has  to  respond  in  some  way. 

Role  of  the  Teacher 

To  help  develop  good  listening  skills,  you  should: 

A.  ensure  that  the  students  have  a  valid  reason  for  listening — a  purpose  for  listening — and  this 
purpose  should  be  established  before  the  listening  begins. 

B.  ensure  that  the  physical  environment  is  comfortable.  Noise  and  movement  distractions 
should  be  removed  or  minimized.  The  room  temperature  should  be  comfortable.  Seating 
should  be  arranged  so  everyone  can  see  easily  and  is  comfortable.  Visual  materials  should 
be  easily  seen  by  students. 

C.  speak  with  an  interested  and  interesting  tone  of  voice;  keep  the  talking  speed  level  with  the 
students’  listening  speed. 

D.  avoid  needless  repetition,  especially  in  giving  instructions.  If  the  students  know  you  will 
repeat  the  instructions  several  times,  they  will  not  listen  the  first  time.  You  should  tell  the 
students  to  listen  carefully  as  the  instructions  will  only  be  given  once.  You  may  want  to  ask 
the  students  if  there  is  anything  they  did  not  understand  about  the  instructions  and  clarify  any 
questions  asked  —  but  the  instructions  as  a  whole  should  not  be  repeated. 

E.  help  students  understand  what  they  have  heard  by  asking  questions  such  as,  “What  did 
Sara  tell  us  about?”  or  “What  three  things  happened  to  Sara?” 

F.  work  with  the  students  to  make  a  list  of  bad  listening  habits  and  discuss  ways  of  overcoming 
them. 

G. be  a  good  listener.  Listen  attentively  to  the  students,  with  your  full  attention  —  look  at  the 
student  and  respond  specifically  to  him  or  her. 

H.  encourage  students  to  listen  politely  and  attentively  to  classmates. 

I.  remember  to  keep  your  talking  to  a  minimum. 

J.  identify  students  with  physical  hearing  difficulties. 
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Listening  Activities 


It  was  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  the  mostly  talking  section  that  the  many  activities 
suggested  in  Starting  Points  in  Language  will  provide  students  with  ample  opportunities  to 
practice  listening  skills— informal  conversation,  reporting,  planning,  storytelling,  interviewing, 
dramatization.  However,  you  may  want  some  specific  activities  to  develop  particular  listening 
skills  and  the  following  have  been  included  for  this  purpose.  You  should  remember  to  adapt  the 
activities  to  the  needs  and  abilities  of  the  students  and  use  the  activities  as  a  part  of  the 
language  arts  program,  rather  than  in  isolation. 


A.  Listening  Attentively 

1 .  Listening  to  follow  directions 

(a)  Using  an  object 

Choose  an  object,  such  as  a  piece  of  chalk  on  a  chalkboard  ledge,  as  a  focal 
point.  Give  simple  directions  relating  to  the  object  for  the  students  to  carry  out.  For 
example,  you  could  say:  “Walk  to  the  chalkboard  with  one  hand  behind  your  back, 
pick  up  the  chalk,  write  your  first  and  last  names  on  the  board,  return  the  chalk  to  the 
ledge.” 

When  the  students  become  familiar  with  this  activity,  have  them  make  up 
directions  for  their  classmates  to  follow.  Directions  will  vary  from  simple  to  more 
complex,  depending  on  the  students’  abilities. 

This  activity  may  be  modified  slightly  to  have  students  follow  directions  that  are 
not  related  to  one  specific  object.  For  example,  you  could  say,  “Walk  to  the  door, 
open  it,  write  your  name  on  the  chalkboard.” 

(b)  Manipulating  several  objects 

Choose  five  or  six  objects  that  students  are  familiar  with —  books,  writing 
materials  —  and  then  give  the  students  directions  such  as,  “Give  a  yellow  pencil  to 
the  person  on  your  left”  or  “Open  the  book  to  page  29  and  put  it  on  the  front  table.” 
The  directions  can  be  easy  or  difficult,  depending  on  the  students’  abilities.  By 
including  several  instructions  in  one  direction  you  can  increase  the  difficulty  of  the 
direction. 

(c)  Following  specific  directions 

Each  student  will  need  a  sheet  of  lined  paper  and  a  pencil.  Tell  the  students  you 
are  going  to  give  them  some  instructions  and  they  are  to  follow  the  instructions 
exactly  as  given.  Pause  between  each  instruction.  When  everyone  is  ready  say, 
“On  the  upper  right-hand  corner  write  your  first  and  last  name.  Below  your  name 
write  the  number  of  your  grade  (or  classroom).  At  the  left-hand  margin,  on  every 
other  line  write  the  numbers  from  1  to  10.  After  each  number  you  will  write  the 
answer  to  each  direction.  If  you  do  not  understand  a  direction,  leave  the  space  blank 
and  go  on  to  the  next  number.  Each  direction  will  be  given  only  once.” 

Give  the  ten  instructions,  which  should  increase  in  difficulty  as  you  progress 
through  the  numbers.  Here  are  several  examples  of  different  kinds  of  questions. 

•  After  number  1  write  the  words  “to,”  “in,”  “from.” 

•  After  number  2  write  in  alphabetical  order  the  words  “jump,”  "ran,”  “sit.” 

•  If  Canada  is  north  of  the  United  States  write  “north,”  if  Canada  is  south  of  the 

United  States  write  “south.” 

•  Draw  one  smaller  circle  inside  a  larger  circle  and  divide  the  smaller  circle  in  two  by 

a  line  that  is  continued  to  cut  the  larger  circle  in  one  place  only. 

(d)  Sequence  in  directions 

Have  the  students  write  a  series  of  directions  (perhaps  five  to  start  with)  for 
actions  that  their  classmates  can  perform  in  sequence  in  the  classroom.  Let  one 
student  read  aloud  his  or  her  directions  while  the  others  listen,  then  let  the  student 
choose  a  member  of  the  group  to  perform  the  actions  in  correct  sequence.  The 
students  could  make  up  directions  such  as  (a)  put  a  book  on  top  of  your  desk  (b) 
open  the  classroom  door  (c)  write  your  first  name  on  the  board  (d)  shake  hands  with 
the  teacher  (e)  return  to  your  seat. 
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B.  Appreciative  Listening 

1 .  Listening  for  mood 

Have  the  students  listen  to  a  short  story  or  story  excerpt  and  notice  how  they  felt  as  they 
listened  —  “How  did  the  story  make  you  feel?”  “Did  your  feelings  change  at  any  time?” 

You  or  a  good  reader  could  read  the  stories  aloud,  stories  could  be  put  on  tape,  or 
recordings  of  stories,  such  as  Hans  Christian  Andersen  fairy  tales,  could  be  used. 

2.  Listening  for  pleasure 

Tell  the  group  that  you  are  going  to  read  them  a  story  for  enjoyment.  Tell  them  that  after 
you  finish  reading  you  want  them  to  talk  about  why  they  liked  (or  disliked)  the  story.  But 
their  answers  should  be  more  specific  than  “It  was  scary.”  They  should  talk  about  actions 
and  scenes  that  were  scary. 

You  could  set  aside  a  few  minutes  each  day  to  read  a  novel  to  the  students.  If  this  is 
done,  the  novel  could  be  used  for  this  activity. 


C.  Critical  or  Analytical  Listening 

1 .  Listening  for  main  ideas. 

(a)  Imaginary  or  true 

Discuss  with  the  students  the  difference  between  imaginary  stories  and  true  stories. 
Then  give  the  students  a  short  example  of  each  and  have  them  say  which  is  imaginary 
and  which  is  true;  for  example,  “The  cow  jumped  over  the  moon”  and  “The  cow  was 
ready  to  be  milked.” 

To  begin,  use  short  easy  examples  and  gradually  increase  the  length  of  the  stories. 
When  the  students  are  familiar  with  the  idea  they  can  take  turns  telling  imaginary  or 
true  stories  to  their  classmates  and  asking  them  to  say  which  it  is. 

(b)  Name  the  story 

Find  short,  simple,  unfamiliar  stories  or  narrative  poems  to  read  aloud  to  the 
students  and  have  them  make  up  titles  for  each  story.  Unused  readers  or  short  story 
collections  are  a  good  source  of  material. 

(c)  Summarize  a  story 

Read  a  short  story  to  the  students  and  have  them  retell  the  plot  in  one  sentence. 
Choose  stories  that  are  at  the  students'  reading  level.  As  this  may  be  difficult  at  first, 
your  help  might  be  required. 

(d)  Retell  a  story 

For  slow  readers  it  is  sometimes  helpful  to  read  them  a  short  story  and  then  have 
them  retell  it  in  their  own  words  while  you  write  it  down. 

(e)  Main  ideas 

You  or  the  students  may  read  to  the  class  selections  from  graded  reading  skills  texts 
such  as  the  Reader's  Digest  Skills  Builders,  from  newspapers  and  magazines,  or  from 
texts  in  content  areas  and  have  the  students  select  the  main  idea  in  one  of  the  following 
ways: 

•  choose  a  title  from  several  suggested 

•  make  up  their  own  title 

•  identify  the  main  idea  from  several  suggested 

•  state  the  main  idea  in  their  own  words 

The  method  of  response  will  vary  according  to  the  ability  of  the  students.  The 
students  could  also  express  the  main  idea  as  a  newspaper  headline,  a  TV  newsflash, 
or  a  telegram. 

2.  Listening  for  sequence  of  ideas 
(a)  What  happens  next? 

•  Read  aloud  to  the  students  part  of  a  story  that  is  unknown  to  them  and  ask  them  what 
they  think  will  happen  next.  Unused  or  supplementary  readers  are  a  good  source  of 
material. 

•  Have  the  students  make  up  a  continuous  story.  Let  one  person  begin  the  story,  stop 
at  an  exciting  place,  and  then  ask  someone  else  to  continue  the  story  and  tell  what 
happened  next.  This  continues  until  a  satisfactory  ending  is  reached. 
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(b)  I  packed  my  bag  . . . 

In  this  game  a  student  begins  by  saying,  “I  packed  my  bag  and  in  it  I  put  my 
toothbrush.  Students  take  turns  repeating  what  was  just  said  in  correct  order  and 
adding  one  more  article. 

(c)  Story  sequence 

Find  a  classical  story  that  has  been  rewritten  in  simple  language.  Divide  and  cut  it 
into  sections,  numbering  each  section  chronologically.  Split  each  section  into  two 
parts  — at  a  point  where  you  could  ask  “What  happens  next '  —  giving  the  second  part 
of  each  section  to  members  of  the  group.  Read  the  first  part  of  each  section  aloud. 
Then  ask  the  students,  “Who  has  the  part  that  tells  what  happens  next?  '  While  the 
student  reads  it  aloud  the  rest  of  the  group  is  to  listen  for  sequence  to  see  if  it  makes 
sense.  Then  read  the  beginning  of  the  second  section  and  follow  the  same  procedure 
until  the  story  is  finished. 

3.  Listening  for  details 

(a)  Story  details 

Read  a  short  story  to  the  students  and  then  ask  them  a  few  questions  about  details 
in  the  story  — who?  what?  when?  where?  why?  Reading  skills  books  such  as  Reader’s 
Digest  Skills  Builders  as  well  as  selections  from  Starting  Points  in  Language  and 
Starting  Points  in  Reading  texts  can  be  used  for  suitable  material. 

(b)  Add  the  missing  word 

Read  aloud  a  short  selection,  pausing  at  certain  places  to  leave  out  a  word.  The 
students  can  either  tell  orally  what  word  is  missing  and  the  teacher  can  write  the  word 
on  the  board  or— in  higher  grades  —  the  students  can  write  down  the  answers  in  their 
notebooks.  It  may  sometimes  be  necessary  to  complete  a  phrase  or  sentence  in  which 
the  missing  word  appears  before  the  students  can  grasp  the  contextual  meaning. 

4.  Riddles 

Have  the  students  find  riddles  that  require  careful  and  critical  listening  to  share  with 
their  classmates.  Here  is  an  example: 

As  I  was  going  to  St.  Ives 
I  met  a  man  with  seven  wives 
Each  wife  had  seven  sacks 
Each  sack  had  seven  cats 
Each  cat  had  seven  kits 
Kits,  cats,  sacks,  and  wives  — 

How  many  were  going  to  St.  Ives? 

(Answer:  one) 

5.  Advertisements 

Have  the  students  bring  in  newspaper  and  magazine  ads  that  emphasize  the  verbal, 
not  visual,  message.  Let  the  students  take  turns  reading  aloud  the  ads,  while  the  rest  of 
the  group  listens  critically  for  loaded  language  and  suggestive  expressions  in  the  ads,  and 
then  discusses  what  they  heard. 
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Mostly  Acting  ' 

What  is  Drama? 

Dramatizing,  acting  out,  improvising,  these  are  as  much  a  part  of  the  study  of  literature  as  are 
the  basic  decoding  and  comprehension  skills.  Drama  is  action.  Drama  is  a  situation  in  which 
you  do  something,,  usually  as  a  reaction  to  something  else.  That  something  else  might  be  a 
poem,  a  story,  a  situation  suggested  by  a  story  or  part  of  a  story.  The  sixty-second 
dramatization  of  a  scene  might  be  just  as  important  a  piece  of  drama  as  the  one-hour  play.  It 
might  be  more  significant,  if  it  helps  a  student  toward  better  understanding.  As  John  Dixon  says 
in  Growth  Through  English,  “...language  is  learnt  in  operation,  not  by  dummy  runs... 
pupils . . .  move  freely  between  dialogue  and  monologue,  between  talk,  drama,  and  writing.” 

Aims/Objectives 

A.  Provide  opportunities  for  self-expression,  giving  children  an  outlet  for  their  feelings  (e.g. 
frustration,  disgustjand  help  them  gain  emotional  control. 

B.  Enable  students  to  communicate  more  easily  with  others. 

C.  Help  students  gain  confidence  by  providing  them  with  opportunities  to  express  ideas  and 
feelings  in  group  discussions,  through  acting,  and  in  praising  others. 

D.  Allow  students  to  see  things  from  another  person's  point  of  view  and  respond  as  the  other 
person  would. 

E.  Develop  an  understanding  of  how  and  why  people  react  and  a  tolerance  for  differences 
among  people.  By  allowing  the  students  to  take  the  roles  of  other  people,  they  develop  an 
understanding  of  those  people. 

F.  Help  students  to  empathize  with  characters  in  literature.  Thus  drama  can  play  an  important 
complementary  role  in  the  study  of  literature. 

G.  Develop  spirit  of  co-operation  among  children  when  they  work  together  to  plan  and  execute 
an  idea.  They  learn  to  take  turns,  respect  one  another,  and  avoid  interrupting. 

H.  Stimulate  achievement  in  many  areas.  The  student  who  is  able  to  do  an  improvisation  is 
more  likely  to  write  an  imaginative  story.  Drama  can  be  linked  to  most  subjects. 
Improvisation  around  a  difficult  teaching  point  will  often  solve  a  teaching  problem  more 
effectively  than  formal  class  instruction  and  will  improve  the  student's  understanding.  For 
example,  in  a  social  studies  class  students  would  better  understand  and  appreciate  pioneer 
life  if  they  acted  out  a  scene  in  which  pioneers  build  a  log  cabin.  In  doing  so  they  would  be 
reguired  to  demonstrate  how  the  pioneers  would  have  chopped  down  the  trees,  cut  off  the 
branches,  smoothed  the  logs,  and  then  put  logs  together  to  build  the  cabin. 

Kinds  of  Drama 

Drama  can  be  classified  as  creative  or  informal  drama,  which  includes  movement,  mime,  and 
improvisation,  and  interpretive  or  formal  drama,  which  includes  polished  improvisations, 
handwritten  or  scripted  sketches,  and  the  presentation  of  printed  or  published  plays. 

In  the  primary  grades  (K-3)  creative  rather  than  interpretive  dramatics  should  be  em¬ 
phasized.  In  the  intermediate  grades  (4-6)  interpretive  dramatics  should  be  introduced, 
although  creative  dramatics,  particularly  mime  and  improvisation,  should  still  form  the  core. 

At  this  level  (grades  4-6),  as  in  the  primary  grades,  providing  students  with  many 
opportunities  to  improvise  in  an  informal  classroom  setting  is  more  important  than  putting  on 
polished  plays  for  an  audience. 

All  that  is  basically  required  for  drama  is  an  open  space.  Materials  are  secondary. 

A.  Creative/Informal  Drama 

Creative  drama  is  the  creation  of  characters,  scenes,  situations,  or  stories  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  them  seem  real.  It  is  necessary  for  the  student  to  think,  feel,  and  believe  whatever 
is  being  created  to  portray  convincing  characters  and  scenes. 

1 .  Movement 

Activities  in  movement  help  the  students  increase  their  awareness  of  space,  provide 
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them  with  the  opportunity  to  become  aware  of  the  parts  of  their  bodies — hands,  feet, 
head,  etc.— and  the  many  ways  the  body  can  move  in  space,  and  encourage 
interpretation  of  ideas  in  terms  of  movement.  This  helps  the  student  develop  control  of  the 
body  as  well  as  self-confidence. 

Movement  activities  form  a  large  part  of  the  primary  creative  dramatics  program  and 
play  a  lesser  part  in  the  intermediate  grades. 

2.  Mime 

Mime  is  acting  without  using  words.  The  body  works  as  a  whole  to  create  an  idea,  a 
feeling,  a  situation.  Mime  requires  physical  and  mental  interpretation,  coordination,  and 
concentration.  It  helps  keep  alive  imagination  and  control  it  for  a  specific  use.  It  helps  the 
shy  or  inarticulate  child  express  himself  and  communicate  with  others.  Some  basic, 
simple  props,  such  as  a  chair  or  table,  may  be  helpful  to  the  students  when  they  are 
miming. 

(a)  Mime  can  be  divided  into  several  types. 

Occupational  mime— This  consists  of  actions  mimed  in  different  ways  by  different 
people.  Have  the  students  close  their  eyes  and  imagine  the  action  before  trying  it. 
They  should  feel  the  movement  through  their  bodies  without  actually  moving. 
Encourage  the  students  to  hear  mentally  any  sounds  that  might  accompany  the 
actions.  Only  when  they  have  gone  through  these  steps  and  actually  'feel''  the 
situations  should  they  mime  it.  The  action  should  be  as  realistic  as  possible. 
Character  mime — The  students  should  become  the  character.  They  need  to  use  not 
only  their  imaginations  but  more  importantly  to  recall  how  a  similar  character  moves 
and  reacts.  They  need  to  think  about  how  age,  personality,  and  clothing  affect  what  the 
person  does. 

Emotional  mime— The  students  should  feel  the  emotion  from  within.  If  the  emotion  is 
anger,  they  might  think  of  a  time  when  they  were  angry.  You  can  help  by  asking 
specific  questions  and  leading  the  students — e.g.  "What  made  you  angry?"  “What  did 
you  do  with  your  hands?"  “How  did  you  move?" 

Conventional  mime — Simple  mime  gestures  such  as  “come  here,”  “I,”  “go  away," 
and  "writing"  can  be  demonstrated  and  practiced. 

(b)  Here  are  some  simple  beginning  mime  exercises  for  individual  practice. 

(i)  Climbing  stairs 

— as  a  baby — Have  the  students  think  about  how  a  baby  first  uses  his  legs  when 
he  walks  unsteadily.  Remind  them  that  a  staircase  would  appear  huge  to  a  small 
child. 

— as  a  teenager — perhaps  two  stairs  at  a  time,  using  much  energy;  very  agile 
— as  a  middle-aged  person — movement  is  slower  and  more  definite;  slower  at  the 
top  of  the  stairs  than  at  the  bottom 

(ii)  Pick  up  a  letter  that  has  just  arrived.  Open  it. 

— It  contains  bad  news.  Cross  and  sit  in  a  chair. 

— It  contains  good  news.  Cross  and  sit  in  a  chair. 

—  It  contains  news  that  makes  you  angry. 

Some  questions  to  ask  the  students  to  guide  them  are:  "How  big  is  the 
envelope?  What  should  you  do  with  it?  How  will  you  walk,  and  sit  after  reading  the 
letter?  Will  you  want  to  pause  at  any  point?” 

3.  Improvised  Drama 

Many  of  the  acting  activities  in  Starting  Points  in  Language  fall  under  this  heading — 
dialogues,  conversations,  interviews,  scenes  showing  specific  feelings  or  reactions— 
role-playing/point  of  view.  Many  of  these  activities  are  a  prelude  to  writing  activities. 

Speech  or  dialogue  is  an  important  ingredient  in  improvisation.  As  in  mime, 
performance  before  an  audience  is  not  the  main  purpose  of  improvisation.  The  students 
are  more  relaxed  and  creative  when  they  are  not  "  on  stage"  and  they  develop  confidence 
and  greater  facility  in  oral  expression.  The  improvisation  may  be  acted  out  for  the  rest  of 
the  class,  but  it  should  be  an  informal  presentation. 

Improvisation  generally  involves  group  work.  It  is  important  that  each  person  in  the 
group  knows  what  he  or  she  is  to  do  and  when.  It  is  useful  to  have  a  leader  for  each  group. 
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Improvisation  is  not  an  end  in  itself.  It  is  another  way  to  develop  self-expression.  It  should 
lead  to  greater  self-confidence  and  improved  language  flow.  It  is  also  a  bridge  to  the 
printed  play.  Some  suggestions  to  help  in  improvisations: 

(a)  Material  should  be  as  simple  as  possible. 

(b)  Situations  rather  than  characterizations  are  usually  easier  to  do. 

(c)  All  improvisations  should  have  an  objective. 

(d)  You  should  guide  the  students  toward  developing  a  climax  in  their  scenes. 

(e)  The  students  should  think  through  the  situation  from  beginning  to  end  before  starting 
the  scene.  Material  for  the  scenes  can  be  developed  by  use  of  a  question  and  answer 
technique.  Here  it  is  helpful  if  you  initially  work  with  the  students  until  they  become 
somewhat  proficient  in  the  question  and  answer  technique. 

(f)  Time  limits  should  be  given  both  for  preparation  and  presentation.  A  five-minute  time 
limit  is  suggested. 

(g)  After  everyone  has  performed,  constructive  criticism  by  fellow  students  and  yourself 
should  follow. 

B.  Interpretive/Formal  Drama 

1.  Polished  Improvisations 

Initially,  improvisations  will  not  be  repeated,  but  as  the  students’  skills  in  this  area 
increase,  they  may  want  to  polish  their  scenes.  The  students  should  be  encouraged  to 
recreate,  not  just  repeat.  Again  you  can  serve  as  a  guide  to  lead  the  students,  by  skilful 
questioning,  to  discover  how  they  can  improve  their  scene. 

2.  Handwritten  or  scripted  sketches 

Some  activities  in  Starting  Points  in  Language,  such  as  preparing  and  presenting  a 
puppet  show,  a  TV  commercial,  or  adapting  a  story  into  a  play  will  often  require  a  script. 

One  way  to  begin  script-writing  is  to  have  the  students  first  improvise  the  scene 
(remembering  that  pre-planning  is  necessary).  This  improvisation  could  be  recorded  and 
then  the  students  could  write  down  the  taped  dialogue.  Or  one  student  could  be  chosen  to 
write  down  in  rough  form  what  is  being  spoken  by  the  "actors,  ”  and  then  the  group  could 
work  together  to  add  or  change  any  of  the  dialogue.  Special  emphasis  should  be  put  on 
development  of  character,  content,  situation,  and  climax. 

If  the  play  is  to  consist  of  several  scenes,  students  may  wish  to  work  individually  on 
different  scenes  and  then  put  them  together,  adding  any  necessary  lines.  If  this  procedure 
is  used,  the  general  outline  of  plot  and  character  development  should  be  discussed  first  by 
the  group. 

3.  Printed  or  published  play 

Occasionally  students  will  put  on  a  play  for  an  audience,  either  student  or  adult.  The 
more  experience  they  have  had  with  creative  or  informal  dramatics,  the  more  easily  the 
students  will  cope  with  putting  on  a  printed  play. 

Here  are  some  things  to  consider  in  presenting  a  play. 

(a)  The  play  should  interest  the  students.  At  this  age  they  like  stories  that  have  action  and 
adventure.  Before  any  casting  is  done  the  play  should  be  read  and  discussed  by 
everyone,  with  special  attention  given  to  understanding  of  plot  and  characters.  It  might 
be  helpful  for  students  to  prepare  short  improvisations  of  various  scenes. 

(b)  Casting 

Students  who  audition  for  a  part  and  do  not  get  it  may  feel  badly.  Before  casting 
begins  you  should  set  a  positive  mood  by  telling  students  that  some  people  are  more 
suited  for  certain  roles  than  others  and  that  there  are  many  important  jobs  involved  in 
presenting  a  play  besides  being  on  stage. 

Let  students  volunteer  for  roles.  You  may  suggest  that  an  individual  volunteer  for  a 
particular  part  if  that  person  seems  suitable.  Allow  the  volunteers  time  to  read  their 
parts  and  then  audition  for  a  panel  of  classmates.  Understudies  should  be  chosen  for 
all  main  parts  and  given  opportunities  to  perform. 

(c)  Rehearsal 

The  actors  should  have  a  good  understanding  of  the  plot  and  the  characters  they  are 
portraying  so  they  will  feel  at  ease  in  the  role.  Time  spent  on  pre-acting  activities  such 
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as  discussing  plot  and  characterization  and  doing  short  improvisations  of  the  play  will 
be  very  beneficial.  Beginning  rehearsals  will  probably  not  be  done  on  the  stage. 

(d)  Use  of  the  stage 

The  students  should  have  enough  practice  on  the  stage  so  that  they  will  feel  at  ease 
in  the  large  space  and  move  about  freely  and  without  being  self-conscious. 

(e)  Technical  staff  (Stagehands) 

Students  involved  with  props,  costumes,  sound  and/or  lighting  effects,  curtain 
opening  and  closing,  prompting  are  an  important  part  of  any  production.  They  should 
know  what  they  are  to  do  and  how  the  job  fits  in  to  the  total  production.  You  many  want 
to  have  one  student  act  as  leader  of  the  group  and  accept  responsibility  for  seeing  that 
equipment  is  available  when  needed  and  functioning  properly. 

Props,  costuming,  and  makeup  should  generally  be  kept  simple. 

Role  of  the  Teacher 

You  should  be  a  leader  and  guide  in  dramatic  activities  to  inspire  the  students  and  help  them 
focus  on  what  they  are  to  do  and  to  lead  them  to  make  changes  by  questioning  and  making 
suggestions. 

It  is  very  important  that  at  the  start  of  dramatic  activities  you  be  completely  in  charge.  As  the 
students  develop  greater  skill  and  self-discipline,  you  may  take  more  and  more  suggestions 
from  them. 

Initial  efforts  by  the  students  may  not  be  successful.  Then  it  is  up  to  you  to  provide 
encouragement  and  lead  the  students  to  see  how  to  improve  their  dramatic  presentations. 

It  is  important  for  you  to  establish  guidelines  relating  to  planning,  involvement,  discipline, 
evaluation,  and  for  the  students  to  know  what  the  guidelines  are.  You  need  to  maintain  order 
and  control  without  stifling  imagination  and  self-expression.  For  example,  you  might  have  them 
sit  in  a  circle  or  semicircle,  if  a  large  open  space  is  used.  It  may  also  be  useful  for  you  to  have  a 
pre-arranged  signal  that  can  be  used  when  the  groups  are  to  stop  their  activities.  Examples  of 
this  might  be  a  drum  beat,  a  whistle  call,  a  chord  on  a  piano. 

General  Hints 


A.  Space 

1 .  A  hall,  gym  or  activity  room,  or  large  empty  classroom  is  ideal.  However  these  areas  may 
not  always  be  available,  and  in  the  case  of  short  sketches,  perhaps  not  necessary.  In  any 
event,  there  should  be  some  area  of  open  space  for  the  students  to  work  in  and  move 
about  freely. 

2.  Students  should  use  the  maximum  space  available  to  them.  This  will  not  come  naturally 
as  the  inclination  is  to  stay  close  to  the  walls  or  confine  movements  to  a  small  area.  But  as 
the  students  gain  self-confidence  there  will  be  a  greater  ease  in  working  in  a  large  space. 

3.  If  several  groups  are  working  at  the  same  time,  space  them  so  each  has  adequate  room  to 
perform  and  not  disturb  or  be  distracted  by  other  groups. 

B.  Furniture 

Chairs,  desks,  tables,  benches  are  useful  pieces  of  furniture  found  in  the  school.  The 
furniture  can  form  part  of  the  fixed  setting  for  the  scene.  Too  little  rather  than  too  much 
furniture  is  a  good  principle  to  follow.  Before  they  begin,  the  students  should  know  what  they 
can  and  cannot  use,  so  there  are  not  too  many  interruptions. 

C.  Props  and  Costumes 

The  use  of  too  many  props  and  costumes  can  be  a  hindrance  to  the  development  of  a 
scene  as  the  students  may  become  more  concerned  with  using  the  prop  or  costume  than 
with  the  scene.  Encourage  the  students  to  use  their  imaginations  instead,  even  though  they 
may  want  to  use  many  props.  Perhaps  one  prop  or  one  costume  for  the  occasional  scene 
could  be  allowed.  Any  props  or  costumes  used  should  be  simple,  easily  handled,  and  put  on 
quickly. 
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D.  Size  of  Groups 

The  group  size  will  vary,  depending  on  the  activity.  For  longer  scenes  involving  larger 
groups,  one  student  in  each  group  should  be  the  leader. 

E.  Equipment 

A  tape  recorder  and  record  player  are  useful  pieces  of  equipment.  The  cassette  recorder 
is  easy  to  operate  and  transport  and  the  cassettes  can  be  easily  stored  and  reused.  Sound 
effects  and  musical  background  could  be  stored  on  labeled  tapes. 
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Mostly  Writing 


Writing  for  children  in  the  elementary  grades  is  both  a  means  of  self-expression  and  a  means 
of  communication.  If  language  is  thinking,  then  writing  —  like  talking  —  is  another  way  in  which 
children  think  about  new  experiences,  relate  them  to  what  they  already  know,  modify  and 
extend  their  understandings,  and  make  sense  of  the  world  around  them.  And  because  a  child 
rarely  writes  about  a  topic  that  he/she  has  not  talked  about  or  read  about,  an  effective  writing 
program  must  be  based  on  a  strong  program  in  oral  expression,  reading,  and  listening. 

The  use  Of  themes  in  Starting  Points  in  Language  makes  it  possible  to  bring  together  reading, 
listening,  talking,  and  writing  in  a  natural  and  logical  manner.  Within  each  theme  children  are 
given  numerous  opportunities  to  read  about  a  topic,  to  share  information,  to  talk  about  their 
feelings  and  ideas  before  they  write.  The  writing  of  a  story  or  a  poem  is  in  this  way  a  response 
rather  than  an  isolated  activity. 

Writing  will  be  more  readily  viewed  as  a  means  of  communication  if  the  child  is  given  a 
purpose  for  writing.  If  writing  is  to  be  read  by  others,  then  children  more  quickly  appreciate  the 
need  for  correct  spelling,  appropriate  punctuation,  and  clear  sentence  structure.  Throughout 
Starting  Points  in  Language ,  a  variety  of  suggestions  are  given  for  purposeful  writing — reports, 
bulletin  board  displays,  invitations,  letters,  classroom  journals,  posters,  book  reports,  and  so 
forth. 

Although  all  writing  is  for  the  child  a  creative  experience,  for  purposes  of  evaluation  a 
distinction  may  be  made  between  personal  writing  and  practical  writing.  Personal  writing  — 
which  is  done  as  a  means  of  self-expression  —  may  be  assessed  primarily  for  its  content,  for  its 
imagination,  for  its  use  of  vocabulary.  Practical  writing  —  which  is  to  be  displayed  or  read  by 
others  —  may  be  evaluated  for  spelling,  punctuation,  and  sentence  structure.  In  this  way 
children  learn  the  mechanics  of  writing  but  not  at  the  cost  of  enthusiasm  and  enjoyment. 


Aims/Objectives 

A.  Write  as  a  means  of  self-expression. 

1 .  Can  write  sentences  to  indicate  personal  opinion,  ideas,  or  feelings. 

2.  Can  write  a  short  story  or  poem  about  a  topic. 

B.  Write  for  practical  purposes  of  communication. 

1 .  Can  write  a  friendly  letter;  a  business  letter. 

2.  Can  take  notes,  write  an  outline,  and  a  report. 

C.  Write  a  sentence  and  a  paragraph. 

1 .  Can  write  a  basic  sentence  and  make  use  of  some  modifiers  (See  Notes  on  Sentence 
Building). 

2.  Can  write  a  paragraph  using  a  main  idea  and  supporting  details. 

D.  Write  using  appropriate  punctuation. 

(See  Notes  on  Mechanics  in  Writing). 

Kinds  of  Writing  Activities 

A.  Stories 

Almost  every  theme  in  Starting  Points  in  Language  gives  suggestions  for  story-writing 
topics.  If  adequate  time  is  given  to  oral  discussion,  most  children  will  not  experience 
difficulty  in  writing.  However,  children  who  do  have  trouble  getting  started  might  be  helped 
by  some  of  the  following  strategies. 

1  Write  a  group  story  on  the  board  as  children  volunteer  words,  phrases,  and  sentences. 
2.  Start  a  serial  story  and  have  children  make  suggestions  for  the  next  episode  or  take  turns 
to  provide  episodes. 
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3.  Show  children  a  series  of  pictures  or  comic  strips  without  captions.  Have  them  tell  a  story 
about  the  pictures.  Then  have  them  write  it. 

4.  Tell  a  simple  story  to  the  children  while  they  take  notes.  Then  have  them  use  their  notes 
to  reconstruct  the  story. 

5.  Read  simple  stories  to  the  children.  Outline  the  development  of  the  story  on  the 
chalkboard  and  talk  about  the  plot,  for  example,  “Who  is  in  the  story?”  “What  is 
happening?”  Then  have  children  rewrite  the  story  in  their  own  words. 

6.  Display  lists  of  words,  for  example,  sense  words  to  be  used  in  descriptive  writing; 
emotion  words  to  be  used  in  writing  about  feelings.  Encourage  children  to  add  words  to 
the  classroom  lists. 

7.  Decide  on  a  topic  for  story  writing  and  write  a  first  sentence  on  the  board.  Have  children 
develop  the  story  by  providing  specific  kinds  of  sentences,  for  example,  a  second 
sentence  that  begins  with  an  adverb,  a  third  sentence  that  contains  the  word  when ,  if ,  or 
because,  a  fourth  sentence  that  includes  a  group  of  words  that  tells  something  about 
time,  and  so  forth. 


B.  Poetry 

Many  of  the  suggestions  for  writing  poems  in  Starting  Points  in  Language  are  preceded 

by  examples  that  children  may  use  as  models.  However,  if  children  are  not  used  to  writing 

poetry,  interest  can  be  stimulated  in  various  ways. 

1 .  To  encourage  children  to  appreciate  that  one  uses  fewer  words  in  writing  a  poem  than  a 
story,  use  every  opportunity  —  for  example,  a  windy  morning;  a  foggy  day;  a  happy 
feeling  —  to  talk  about  descriptive  words.  List  these  words  for  display  purposes. 

2.  Choose  a  simple  topic,  for  example,  a  bonfire,  and  ask  children  to  use  sense  words  — 
sight,  sound,  taste,  touch,  and  smell  —  to  describe  it. 

Orange 

roaring 

burning 

smoky 

bonfire 

Two  words  may  be  used  in  each  line. 

3.  A  cinquain  is  an  easier  poetry  form  for  beginning  writers.  Give  children  the  number  of 
words  and  purpose  for  each  of  the  five  lines:  First  line  —  one  word  giving  the  title;  second 
line — two  words  describing  the  title;  third  line — three  words  describing  the  action;  fourth 
line  —  four  words  describing  a  feeling;  fifth  line  —  another  word  for  the  title.  Choose  a 
simple  topic,  for  example,  dog. 

Dog 

Black  and  white 
Wags  his  tail 
Fun  to  play  with 
Friend. 

4.  A  haiku  is  a  three-line  verse  that  most  children  will  find  easy  to  write.  The  first  and  third 
lines  usually  have  five  syllables  each.  The  second  line  usually  has  seven  syllables.  The 
haiku  usually  describes  something  in  nature,  but  children  can  use  the  form  for  other 
topics. 

5.  To  encourage  figurative  language,  write  a  group  poem  about  an  object  in  the  room,  for 
example,  a  toy,  a  vase  of  flowers.  Ask  each  child  to  complete  the  phrase  “it  is  like. . .  Use 
the  descriptive  similes  to  complete  the  poem. 


C.  Letters 

The  Handbook  at  the  end  of  each  Starting  Points  in  Language  text  gives  children 
information  on  the  form  of  a  letter. 
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D.  Reports 

Before  writing  reports,  students  should  review  the  sections  Index,  Outline,  Research 
Guide,  and  Written  Report  in  the  Handbook  at  the  end  of  each  Starting  Points  in  Language 
text. 

E.  Sentence  and  Paragraph 

Throughout  the  Starting  Points  in  Language  texts,  children  are  frequently  asked  to  write  a 
sentence.  The  ability  to  write  a  sentence  is  fundamental  and  a  well  written  sentence  is  as 
deserving  of  praise  as  a  well  developed  story.  In  many  instances,  the  sentence-writing 
suggestions  might  be  combined  with  sentence-building  activities  (see  Notes  on  Sentence 
Building). 

To  develop  an  understanding  of  a  paragraph,  discuss  a  simple  paragraph  such  as  the 
following: 

The  camel  is  suited  to  desert  life.  Its  broad  padded  feet  stay  on  top  of  the  sand  as 
the  camel  walks.  It  has  thick  pads  on  its  knees  and  it  kneels  comfortably  on  these. 
When  sand  blows,  the  camel  can  shut  its  nostrils  into  slits. 

Encourage  children  to  understand  that  a  paragraph  is  a  number  of  sentences  that  tell 
about  one  topic  or  main  idea.  In  this  paragraph  the  first  sentence  tells  the  main  idea;  the 
other  sentences  give  details  that  support  the  main  idea.  Point  out  that  the  main-idea 
sentence  could  occur  at  another  place  in  the  paragraph. 

Children  who  need  practice  might  be  given  sentences  and  asked  to  add  details  to  make  a 
paragraph. 

As  a  group  activity,  children  might  brainstorm  their  ideas  on  a  particular  topic,  group  the 
ideas,  write  a  main-idea  sentence,  and  then  put  the  supporting  ideas  in  an  appropriate 
sequence. 


Notes  on  Mechanics 

There  are  many  suggestions  throughout  the  Starting  Points  in  Language  texts  for  the  writing 
of  letters,  invitations,  posters,  bulletin  board  items,  reports,  and  so  forth.  The  writing  of  items  to 
be  read  by  others  will  afford  ample  opportunities  for  the  teaching  and  review  of  the  mechanics  of 
writing. 

Before  starting  the  writing  program,  children  should  be  directed  to  the  Handbook  at  the  end  of 
each  Starting  Points  in  Language  text.  Explain  to  them  that  they  should  use  it  as  they  write,  and 
as  they  proofread  and  revise  their  material. 

Much  of  the  teaching  of  mechanics  might  be  done  with  the  children  as  they  revise  their  work. 
The  teaching  of  rules  that  are  new  might  be  done  with  the  whole  class  as  a  group.  Children  who 
need  further  practice  in  some  skills  might  be  brought  together  in  a  small  group. 

In  the  middle  grades  children  might  be  expected  to: 

1 .  use  capitals  to  begin  the  first  word  of  a  sentence;  for  names,  initials,  and  titles  of  people: 
for  the  names  of  places,  such  as  streets,  cities,  and  countries;  for  the  names  of  the  days  of 
the  week,  the  months  of  the  year,  and  holidays;  for  the  word  “I”;  to  begin  the  first  word  and 
all  other  important  words  in  a  title;  to  begin  the  first  word  of  a  quotation;  to  begin  the  first 
word  in  the  greeting  and  the  first  word  in  the  closing  of  a  letter;  to  begin  the  first  word  of 
each  line  in  most  poems. 

2.  use  the  period  at  the  end  of  a  statement  or  command  sentence;  after  abbreviations  and 
initials. 

3.  use  the  question  mark  at  the  end  of  a  question  sentence. 

4.  use  abbreviations  such  as  Mr.,  Mrs.,  Jan.,  Rd. 

5.  use  commas  between  the  names  of  a  city  and  the  name  of  a  province;  between  the  day  of 
the  month  and  the  year;  after  the  greeting  in  a  friendly  letter;  after  the  closing  in  a  letter;  to 
separate  a  direct  quotation  from  the  rest  of  the  sentence;  to  separate  words  or  groups  of 
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words  in  a  series;  to  separate  the  name  of  the  person  directly  spoken  to  from  the  rest  of  the 
sentence;  to  separate  words  like  yes,  no,  and  oh  from  the  rest  of  the  sentence;  after  the 
first  part  of  a  compound  sentence. 

6.  use  quotation  marks  around  direct  quotations;  use  the  tag  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sentence,  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  at  the  end  of  a  sentence;  use  proper  punctuation 
with  quotation  marks. 

7.  use  apostrophes  to  show  possession;  in  a  contraction. 

8.  use  an  exclamation  mark  at  the  end  of  an  exclaiming  sentence. 


Notes  on  Usage 

Usage  represents  the  oral  language  habits  of  a  person;  it  is  the  language  internalized  by  the 
child  as  he  hears  and  imitates  the  speech  heard  in  his  home  and  in  his  neighborhood.  Usage  is 
then  different  from  grammar  which  is  a  deliberate  study  of  language  and  the  ways  in  which  it 
operates. 

Because  a  child’s  usage  is  a  reflection  of  his  way  of  life — of  the  language  used  by  his  parents 
and  friends  and  acceptable  to  them  —  it  should  not  be  measured  in  any  way  that  leads  to  shame 

, 

and  embarrassment.  Any  classroom  discussions  on  usage  should  make  the  point  that  the 
conversational  language  used  by  the  child  is  acceptable  but  that  in  some  certain  situations  a 
different  form  of  English  is  used.  The  terms  appropriate  and  inappropriate  or  formal  and 
informal  might  be  used  in  talking  about  alternative  language  patterns. 

Students  learn  non-standard  English  speech  patterns  by  imitation.  Similarly,  in  the  middle 
grades,  an  oral  approach  should  be  used  to  encourage  children  to  use  standard  forms.  In  most 
instances  of  incorrect  usage,  a  child  should  simply  be  told  in  private  or  quietly,  “I  understand 
what  you  mean  but  most  people  say. . Oral  activities  such  as  storytelling,  role  playing,  and 
reporting  will  give  students  who  use  non-standard  forms  opportunities  to  hear  alternative 
speech  patterns.  Such  situations  emphasize  the  “social  nature”  of  language  and  give  children  a 
purpose  for  speaking  well. 

It  is  desirable  for  a  school  staff  —  after  determining  which  instances  of  non-standard  English 
are  most  common  in  the  school  —  to  agree  on  which  expressions  should  receive  attention  and 
at  which  grade  levels.  For  example,  it  might  be  recommended  that  verb  forms  receive  major 
attention  in  the  middle  grades,  but  that  correct  pronoun  forms  be  left  to  a  later  grade. 


Notes  on  Sentence  Building 

Research  has  given  us  conflicting  judgments  about  the  value  of  teaching  grammar  to  children 
in  elementary  schools.  Generally  educators  and  linguists  believe  that  the  teaching  of  formal 
grammar,  that  is,  the  study  of  the  structure  of  language,  has  little  effect  on  the  improvement  of 
children's  speaking  and  writing. 

However,  the  objectives  of  teaching  speaking  and  writing  remain  the  same— to  have  children 
use  language  appropriately  as  well  as  effectively.  In  the  past  many  English  programs  required 
children  to  learn  grammar  as  a  topic  separate  from  other  topics  in  the  language  arts  curriculum. 
Today  many  linguists  state  that  the  objective  of  appropriate  language  use  might  better  be 
achieved  by  relating  the  study  of  language  directly  to  the  children’s  own  talking,  writing,  and 
reading. 

The  authors  of  Starting  Points  in  Language  support  this  viewpoint  and  believe  that  a  program 
that  emphasizes  the  building  of  sentences  rather  than  the  breaking  down  of  sentences  allows 
for  the  teaching  of  language  structure  in  a  functional  context. 


In  a  sentence  building  program  in  the  middle  grades,  children  —  depending  upon  their  age 
and  background  —  might  be  expected  to  be  able  to: 

1 .  recognize  the  functions  and  forms  of  nouns,  pronouns,  and  verbs 

2.  understand  the  importance  of  word  order  in  sentences 

3.  recognize  and  produce  the  basic  subject-predicate  sentence  pattern 

4.  recognize  and  produce  the  statement,  question,  command,  and  exclamatory  sentence 

5.  recognize  the  functions  and  forms  of  adjectives  and  adverbs 

6.  modify  the  basic  subject-predicate  sentence  by  the  use  of  adjectives,  adverbs,  and 
adjectival  and  adverbial  phrases 

7.  vary  sentences  by  moving  modifying  phrases 

8.  combine  simple  sentences  by  using  connectives 

9.  combine  simple  sentences  containing  related  modifiers 

The  following  section  gives  suggested  activities  for  a  sentence-building  program.  These 
recommendations  should  be  considered: 

1 .  The  work  in  sentence  building  should  be  integrated  within  the  themes. 

2.  The  suggested  sentences  give  basic  sentence  patterns;  the  actual  sentences  to  be  used 
should  be  related  to  the  theme  or  produced  by  the  children. 

3.  The  initial  teaching  of  a  new  concept  should  be  oral;  children  should  not  be  required  to  use 
the  structure  in  writing  until  they  have  demonstrated  an  oral  understanding. 

4.  The  initial  teaching  of  a  new  concept  might  be  done  with  the  whole  class;  children  who 
need  further  practice  might  be  brought  together  in  small-group  sessions. 

5.  Throughout  the  lessons  in  language  structure,  the  emphasis  should  be  on  the 
improvement  of  sentences. 


NOUNS 

Function  of  Nouns 

Put  sentences  such  as  the  following  on  the  board. 

I  haven’t  any _ 

We  are  using  the  _ 

Pierre  and _ go  to  school  together. 

The  girl  ate _ 

My  mother  made _ 

We  are  taking  atrip  to _ 

Talk  about  the  kinds  of  words  that  are  needed  to  make  sense  in  each  of  the  sentences— names 
of  persons,  places,  and  things.  Have  the  children  suggest  other  words  that  would  fit  each 
sentence.  After  they  understand  that  a  noun  names  something  or  somebody,  they  might  be 
asked  to  find  nouns  in  reading  selections,  to  list  nouns  under  different  categories  —  animals, 
foods,  games,  etc.  and  to  write  sentences  using  nouns. 

Forms  of  Nouns 

To  have  children  realize  that  nouns  can  be  identified  by  their  form,  put  sentences  such  as  the 
following  on  the  board: 

Carla’s  jeans  are  new. 

The  car  was  damaged. 

Here  are  three  glasses. 

Are  the  boys  ready? 

I  would  like  an  orange. 
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Discuss  the  ways  in  which  nouns  can  be  identified. 

1 .  They  usually  add  s  or  es  to  show  a  plural,  or  more  than  one 

2.  They  usually  show  ownership  with  an  apostrophe 

3.  Words  like  the,  a,  or  an  can  go  in  front  of  them 

Using  the  three  ways  of  identifying  nouns,  have  students  find  nouns  in  sentences  such  as  the 
following: 

Sue  sat  in  the  back  of  the  car. 

Several  members  walked  out  of  the  meeting. 

We  will  need  boxes  to  move. 

A  hurricane  from  the  sea  blew  the  house  away. 

Paul's  birthday  present  will  arrive  tomorrow. 

Plural  Nouns 

Review  with  students  the  common  ways  of  forming  plurals. 

1 .  Adds  to  words  such  as  pencil  —  pencils,  chair — chairs 

2.  Addes  to  words  such  as  box  —  boxes,  match  —  matches 

3.  Change  y  to  /  and  add  es  in  words  ending  in  y  and  preceded  by  a  consonant,  for 
example,  candy  — candies,  puppy  —  puppies 

4.  Adds  to  words  ending  iny  preceded  by  a  vowel,  for  example,  boy  —  boys,  toy — 
toys. 

Remind  students  that  a  few  words  do  not  follow  these  rules  and  have  different  forms.  List 
some  of  these  on  the  board  and  have  children  add  examples: 

child  children 

man  men 

mouse  mice 

sheep  sheep 

Children  who  need  additional  practice  might  be  given  sentences  in  which  they  must  insert 
plural  nouns. 


Possessive  Nouns 

Review  with  students  the  ways  of  forming  possessives. 

1 .  Add  an  apostrophe  and  an  s  to  nouns  that  do  not  end  in  s,  for  example,  Paul  — 
Paul’s,  mother — mother  s 

2.  Add  only  an  apostrophe  to  nouns  that  do  end  in  s,  for  example,  girls  —  girls’, 
doctors  —  doctors’. 


PRONOUNS 

To  develop  an  understanding  of  pronouns,  ask  children  to  look  at  a  sentence  such  as  the 
following: 

Angelo  is  odd,  because  Angelo  likes  fruit  but  Angelo  hates  oranges. 

Ask  children  why  they  would  never  speak  or  write  such  a  sentence  and  how  they  would 
change  it.  Point  out  that  the  word  he,  which  could  be  used  in  place  of  the  second  and  third 
Angelo,  is  a  kind  of  substitute  noun  that  we  call  a  pronoun. 

Review  other  pronouns — I,  me,  you,  she,  him,  her,  it,  we,  us,  they,  and  them. 

If  children  need  practice  in  using  pronouns,  have  them  substitute  pronouns  for  the  underlined 
words  in  sentences  such  as  the  following. 

The  boys  raced  down  the  street. 

My  sister  and  I  went  to  the  movies. 

Pedro  is  late  today. 

The  glass  fell  off  the  table. 

Maria  has  new  skates. 
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Make  sure  that  children  understand  that  the  pronoun  to  be  used  is  dependent  upon  its 
position  in  the  sentence.  Ask  children  to  substitute  pronouns  in  sentences  such  as  the  following. 

Jean  and  Marge  like  mathematics. 

The  teacher  gave  Jean  and  Marge  high  marks. 

Ron  pushed  Bill  in  the  water. 

Ron  pushed  Bill  in  the  water. 

Susan  borrowed  Mary’s  bicycle. 

Susan  borrowed  Mary's  bicycle. 

To  give  students  practice  in  using  /  and  me,  have  them  supply  pronouns  in  the  following  kinds 
of  sentences. 


_ can’t  go  with  you  to  the  game. 

Dad  and _ did  the  shopping  today. 

Give  the  card  to _ 

The  clown  winked  at _ 

Use  similar  sentences  to  practice  the  use  of  we  and  us. 

VERBS 

Function  of  verbs 

To  develop  an  understanding  of  verbs,  work  with  children  to  complete  sentences  such  as  the 
following. 


We _ to  school. 

The  dog  _  _  _  the  bone. 

My  father  hockey. 

The  baby  _  hungry. 

His  bicycle _ red. 

Have  children  suggest  words  that  would  make  each  group  of  words  make  sense.  Discuss  the 
kinds  of  words  needed  and  encourage  them  to  realize  that  the  words  tell  what  people  or  things 
do  or  are. 

After  the  students  understand  the  function  of  a  verb,  they  might  be  asked  to  find  verbs  in 
reading  selections,  to  list  verbs  under  different  categories,  and  to  build  sentences  using  verbs. 

Forms  of  Verbs 

Put  on  the  board  a  group  of  sentences  that  includes  singular  and  plural  verbs,  and  verbs  in 
different  tenses.  For  example; 

The  birds  eat  quickly. 

Bob  watches  the  birds  on  the  fence. 

The  birds  move  quickly. 

The  cat  jumped  to  the  ground. 

Talk  about  the  verbs  in  the  sentences  and  lead  children  to  understand  that  verbs  can  indicate 
the  time  when  an  action  takes  place  and  whether  the  noun  is  singular  or  plural.  Point  out  that  a 
verb  can  be  formed  in  different  ways: 

1.  It  can  adds  ores  to  the  root  word 

2.  It  can  add  d  or  ed  to  the  root  word 

If  children  need  additional  practice,  have  them  find  verbs  in  reading  selections  and  tell 
whether  they  tell  about  the  present  or  the  past  and  whether  they  tell  about  a  singular  or  plural 
noun. 
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Point  out  that  some  words  cannot  be  called  nouns  or  verbs  until  they  are  seen  in  a  sentence. 
Have  students  discuss  the  underlined  words  in  sentences  such  as  the  following. 

The  dog  has  a  loud  bark. 

The  dogs  bark  when  someone  comes  to  the  door. 

The  paint  is  wet. 

Mother  will  paint  the  fence  today. 


Auxiliary  Verbs 

Point  out  that  there  are  other  ways  in  which  verbs  show  time.  Helping  verbs  can  show  time. 
Have  students  find  the  helping  verbs  in  sentences  such  as  the  following: 

I  am  walking 
He  is  walking 
They  are  walking 

I  have  walked 
He  has  walked 
They  have  walked 

I  had  walked 
He  had  walked 
They  had  walked 

I  was  walking 
He  was  walking 
They  were  walking 

I  shall  walk 
He  will  walk 
They  will  walk 

Discuss  each  group  of  helping  verbs  and  the  time  they  indicate. 

If  children  need  additional  practice,  they  might  be  asked  to  find  helping  verbs  in  reading 
selections  and  to  tell  the  time  they  indicate.  They  can  also  be  given  sentences  such  as  the 
following  in  which  to  insert  helping  verbs: 

We _ skating  so  fast  that  we  fell. 

They _ walked  too  far  to  turn  back. 

My  mother  and  I _ __  go  to  the  fair  tomorrow. 

A  list  of  helping  verbs  might  be  posted  for  reference  purposes: 


am 

do 

was 

has 

shall 

is 

does 

were 

have 

will 

are 

did 

had 

should 

been 

would 

Irregular  Verbs 

Recall  with  the  students  that  the  past  tense  of  most  verbs  is  formed  by  adding  ed  to  the 
present  tense.  Tell  them  that  these  verbs  are  called  regular  verbs. 
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About  fifty  verbs  are  called  irregular  because  the  past  tense  is  formed  differently  from  the  way 
regular  verbs  are  formed.  A  chart  listing  irregular  verbs  may  be  displayed  in  the  classroom: 


Present 

Past 

be 

was 

beat 

beat 

begin 

began 

bite 

bit 

bring 

brought 

catch 

caught 

cut 

cut 

do 

did 

draw 

drew 

drink 

drank 

eat 

ate 

fight 

fought 

forget 

forgot 

freeze 

froze 

give 

gave 

go 

went 

grow 

grew 

hide 

hid 

know 

knew 

ride 

rode 

ring 

rang 

say 

said 

see 

saw 

shoot 

shot 

sing 

sang 

steal 

stole 

swim 

swam 

take 

took 

teach 

taught 

tear 

tore 

throw 

threw 

wear 

wore 

With  A?as,  have,  had 
(have)  been 
(have)  beaten 
(have)  begun 
(have)  bitten 
(have)  brought 
(have)  caught 
(have)  cut 
(have)  done 
(have)  drawn 
(have)  drunk 
(have)  eaten 
(have)  fought 
(have)  forgotten 
(have)  frozen 
(have)  given 
(have)  gone 
(have)  grown 
(have)  hidden 
(have)  known 
(have)  ridden 
(have)  rung 
(have)  said 
(have) seen 
(have)  shot 
(have)  sung 
(have)  stolen 
(have)  swum 
(have)  taken 
(have)  taught 
(have)  torn 
(have)  thrown 
(have)  worn 


Children  who  need  practice  in  the  use  of  irregular  verbs  might  be  asked  to  insert  correct  verb 
forms  in  sentences  such  as  the  following. 


Tell  me  what  you 
You  have  .... 

We 

Have  you 


_  (saw,  seen )  at  the  circus  yesterday. 
(ate,  eaten)  my  lunch  by  mistake. 

(went,  gone )  to  Italy  by  jet. 

(did,  done)  your  homework  yet? 


BUILDING  SENTENCES 
Word  Order  in  Sentences 

To  develop  an  understanding  of  the  importance  of  word  order  in  sentences,  have  children 
study  groups  of  words  similar  to  the  following: 

Kevin  the  dog  patted 
Patted  the  dog  Kevin 
The  dog  patted  Kevin 
Kevin  patted  the  dog 
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Point  out  that  all  four  groups  contain  exactly  the  same  words.  Ask  if  all  groups  mean  the  same 
thing.  Which  groups  mean  nothing  at  all?  Which  groups  make  sense?  Of  these  two,  which 
group  makes  the  better  sense?  Have  children  discuss  the  importance  of  putting  words  in  a 
certain  order  if  they  are  to  make  sense. 

Have  children  re-arrange  scrambled  sentences  such  as  the  following: 

When  the  mice  away,  the  cat’s  will  play 

A  what  surprise 

Ready  is  dinner  your 

The  go  movies  let’s  to 

Subject-Predicate  Sentences 

To  develop  an  understanding  of  a  sentence,  put  the  following  sentences  on  the  board: 

Jack  patted  the  dog 

The  dog  patted  Jack 

Tell  students  that  every  sentence  has  two  parts.  The  first  part  names  someone,  or  something, 
or  some  idea;  the  main  part  includes  a  noun  or  a  pronoun.  The  second  part  tells  what  someone 
or  something  is  or  does;  the  main  word  in  the  second  part  is  a  verb.  The  first  part  that  contains  a 
noun  is  called  the  subject;  the  second  part  that  contains  a  verb  is  called  the  predicate.  Ask 
students  to  indicate  the  subject  and  the  predicate  in  the  sentences  below. 

My  brother  and  I  saw  that  television  show. 

The  traffic  on  our  street  frightens  us  sometimes. 

A  girl  hit  me. 

Lila  and  her  friend  went  to  the  movies. 

Kinds  of  Sentences 

To  make  sure  that  children  understand  the  different  kinds  of  sentences,  talk  about  sentences 
such  as  the  following. 

Watch  out! 

The  snow  was  heavy  last  night. 

Have  you  fed  the  cat? 

Ask  which  sentence  is  a  statement?  which  sentence  asks  a  question?  which  sentence  shows 
strong  feeling.  Point  out  that  a  statement  must  end  with  a  period,  that  a  question  must  end  with  a 
question  mark,  and  that  an  exclamation  must  end  with  an  exclamation  mark. 


Building  Sentences  using  Adjectives 

To  develop  an  understanding  of  adjectives,  ask  children  to  looi^at  a  sentence  such  as  the 
following. 


Maria  held  up  a  jet. 

Have  them  realize  that  the  sentence  gives  little  information  about  the  jet.  Ask  for  words  that 
might  describe  it.  What  size  is  it?  What  is  it  made  of?  What  color  is  it?  Build  up  a  sentence  using 
some  of  the  words  suggested  by  the  children.  For  example: 

Maria  held  up  a  small  red  plastic  jet. 
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Develop  other  sentences  similarly  until  children  understand  the  function  of  descriptive  words. 
Tell  them  that  a  word  that  tells  something  about  a  person,  a  thing,  or  a  place  is  called  an 
adjective. 

Have  students  realize  that  most  adjectives  come  before  the  noun,  but  that  some  adjectives 
come  after  verbs.  For  example: 

The  boy  is  tall. 

My  cat  looks  sleepy. 

His  shirt  isnew. 

After  the  students  understand  the  function  of  an  adjective,  have  them  use  adjectives  to 
complete  sentences  such  as  the  following. 

That  movie  was  _  _  _  _ 

We  had  to  push  the  _  car  up  the  __ 

The _  _  astronaut  landed  on  the 

We  are  going  for  a  vacation  tomorrow 

The _ girls  seemed _ 

To  reinforce  the  understanding  of  subject  and  predicate,  have  students  add  words  or  word 
groups  to  finish  sentence  parts. 

The  old  woman 

_  laughed. 

Kim  and  Mark  _  _  _  _  . 

The  motorcycle  ....  __ 

_ escaped  through  the  forest. 

Children  who  have  difficulty  in  subject/predicate  agreement  may  be  asked  to  rewrite 
sentences,  changing  a  singular  subject  to  a  plural  and  a  plural  subject  to  a  singular  and  making 
whatever  change  is  necessary  to  the  verb. 


slope. 

water. 


Building  Sentences  using  Adverbs 

To  develop  an  understanding  of  adverbs,  put  a  sentence  such  as  the  following  on  the  board. 
Carl  walked. 

Point  out  that  the  sentence  gives  little  information  about  how  Carl  walked.  Did  he  walk 
quietly?  quickly?  slowly?  T alk  about  other  words  that  might  describe  the  way  Carl  walked.  Build 
up  a  sentence  such  as  the  following. 

Carl  walked  silently  and  swiftly. 

Discuss  other  sentences  in  a  similar  way.  T  ell  the  students  that  a  word  that  tells  how,  or  when,  or 
where  something  is  done  is  called  an  adverb. 

Have  students  realize  that  adverbs  may  move  from  place  to  place  within  a  sentence. 

He  suddenly  heard  a  noise. 

He  heard  a  noise  suddenly. 

Suddenly  he  heard  a  noise. 

After  the  students  understand  the  function  of  an  adverb,  have  them  use  adverbs  to  complete 
sentences  such  as  the  following. 
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The  crowd  waited _ 

He  smiled _ when  he  won  the  race. 

She  answered  all  the  questions. 

The  skipper  guided  the  ship _ to  shore. 

the  cat  moved  across  the  floor. 


Building  Sentences  using  Comparative  Forms 

Discuss  with  students  the  usefulness  of  using  comparisons  in  building  sentences.  Review  the 
comparative  forms  of  adjectives  by  putting  sentences  such  as  the  following  on  the  board. 

He  is  tall. 

He  is  taller  than  Sue. 

He  is  tallest  of  the  three  boys. 

Point  out  that  the  same  endings  are  added  to  some  adverbs  to  show  comparison. 

She  left  early. 

She  left  earlier. 

She  left  earliest. 

Remind  students  that  three-syllable  adjectives  and  adverbs  and  some  two-syllable 
adjectives  and  adverbs  use  the  words  more  or  most  to  show  comparison  instead  of  the  word 
endings  -er  and  -est. 

beautiful  more  beautiful  most  beautiful 

impatiently  more  impatiently  most  impatiently 

Tell  students  that  some  words  do  not  show  comparison  in  the  regular  way.  For  example: 

good  better  best 

bad  worse  worst 


Building  Sentences  using  Phrases 

Explain  that  in  addition  to  single-word  adjectives  and  adverbs  groups  of  words  can  be  added 
to  sentences  to  tell  more  about  nouns  and  verbs.  Put  on  the  board  a  sentence  such  as  the 
following. 


The  pen  fell. 

Suggest  that  more  information  could  be  given  about  the  noun  pen.  Where  was  it?  Add  a  phrase 
such  as  the  following. 


The  pen  on  the  shelf  fell. 

Similarly  more  information  could  be  given  about  the  verb  fell.  Where  did  the  pen  fall?  Add  a 
phrase  such  as  the  following. 

The  pen  on  the  shelf  fell  into  the  basket. 

Encourage  the  children  to  realize  that  the  phrases  added  tell  more  about  where  the  pen  was 
and  where  it  fell.  Phrases  that  give  this  kind  of  information  may  begin  with  words  such  as  in, 
over,  under,  on,  into,  behind,  around,  along,  near,  etc. 
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Have  children  insert  “where"  groups  of  words  to  complete  sentences  such  as  the  following. 


He  put  the  hockey  sticks  behind - 

The  boy  jumped  over - 

The  cat  climbed  up _ and  fell  into 

The  lights  along _ shone  - 


Put  on  the  board  a  sentence  such  as  the  following. 

The  boy  ate. 


Suggest  that  more  information  could  be  given  about  the  verb  ate.  When  did  the  boy  eat?  Add  a 
phrase  such  as  the  following. 


The  boy  ate  after  school. 


Encourage  the  children  to  realize  that  the  phrase  added  tells  more  about  when  the  boy  ate. 
Have  children  insert  “when"  groups  of  words  to  complete  sentences  such  as  the  following. 

We  went  to  the  baseball  game _ 

_  _  _  I  will  go  swimming. 

The  report  card  I  got _  .  _  was  poor. 

I  promised  I  would  be  home _ 


Put  on  the  board  a  sentence  such  as  the  following. 

The  man  walked. 


Suggest  that  more  information  could  be  given  about  the  noun  man  and  the  verb  walked.  How 
did  the  man  look?  How  did  he  walk?  Add  phrases  such  as  the  following. 

The  man  in  the  red  jacket  walked  with  a  limp. 


Encourage  the  children  to  realize  that  the  phrases  added  tell  more  about  how  the  man  looked 
and  how  he  walked. 

Have  children  insert  “how"  groups  of  words  to  complete  sentences  such  as  the  following. 

The  surgeon  operated  _ 

The  girl _ _ _  danced _ 

The  rain  fell  _  _  _  . 

A  frog _ jumped _ 


Remind  students  that  adjectives  and  adverbs  can  often  be  put  in  different  positions  in 
sentences.  Similarly  phrases  can  be  moved  in  some  sentences.  Discuss  whether  phrases  can 
be  moved  and  how  they  could  be  moved  in  sentences  such  as  the  following. 

I  went  to  the  circus. 

A  man  stood  quietly  at  the  corner. 

He  worked  for  two  hours  in  the  garage. 

The  boy  with  red  hair  liked  the  yellow  shirt. 

The  house  stood  between  two  factories. 
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Last  night  we  watched  the  hockey  game. 

The  girl  laughed  at  the  clown  with  purple  hair. 

With  a  crash  of  thunder  the  storm  began. 

Building  Sentences  using  Adjectives,  Adverbs,  and  Phrases 

Work  with  children  to  expand  sentences  by  using  single  adjectives,  single  adverbs,  and 
phrases.  Put  on  the  board  a  sentence  such  as  the  following. 

I  saw  the  speedboat  race. 

Encourage  children  to  build  up  the  sentence  by  asking  questions.  For  example,  “What  kind  of 
speedboat?” 

I  saw  the  red  and  silver  speedboat  race. 


‘‘How  did  it  race?” 


I  saw  the  red  and  silver  speedboat  race  swiftly. 


“Where  did  it  race?” 

I  saw  the  red  and  silver  speedboat  race  swiftly  over  the  water. 


“When  did  it  race?” 

Yesterday  I  saw  the  red  and  silver  speedboat  race  swiftly  over  the  water. 

Have  children  build  up  sentences  by  asking  questions.  For  example: 

Audience  laughed. 

What  kind  of  audience  was  it?  How  did  the  laughter  sound?  What  was  the  audience  laughing 
at? 


Girls  danced. 

How  many  girls  were  there?  How  were  they  dressed?  How  did  they  dance?  When  did  they 
dance?  Where  did  they  dance? 

Varying  Word  Order  in  Sentences 

Remind  students  that  sometimes  the  order  of  words  in  a  sentence  can  be  changed  to  give 
variety.  Work  with  children  to  improve  sentence  beginnings  in  a  paragraph  such  as  the 
following. 

I  saw  something  last  week  that  I  had  never  seen  before  on  our  street.  A  big  tree  was  lying 
across  the  street.  I  think  a  storm  the  night  before  had  made  it  fall  down.  I  found  out  by  asking  the 
neighbors  that  nobody  had  been  hurt. 

Point  out  that  three  sentences  begin  with  the  same  word.  Discuss  ways  in  which  the  word  order 
could  be  changed  to  add  variety.  For  example: 

Last  week  I  saw  something  that  I  had  never  seen  before  on  our  street.  Lying  across  the  street 
was  a  big  tree.  I  think  a  storm  the  night  before  had  made  it  fall  down.  By  asking  the  neighbors  I 
found  out  that  nobody  had  been  hurt. 

Combining  Sentences 

Discuss  with  children  how  some  short  sentences  can  be  combined  to  make  longer 
sentences.  Work  with  children  to  combine  sentences  using  the  connecting  words  and  and  but. 
For  example. 
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Linda  went  to  school.  Simon  went  to  school. 

Linda  and  Simon  went  to  school. 

Pat  went  home.  Mitzi  stayed. 

Pat  went  home,  but  Mitzi  stayed. 

I  like  pizza.  I  like  hot  dogs.  I  like  hamburgers. 

I  like  pizza,  hot  dogs,  and  hamburgers. 

Put  on  the  board  sentences  such  as  the  following  and  discuss  what  connecting  words  can  be 
used  to  combine  them. 

The  sun  shone.  The  wedding  started. 

The  sun  shone  as  the  wedding  started. 

The  sun  shone  when  the  wedding  started. 


Point  out  that  the  order  of  sentences  can  be  changed.  For  example: 

The  wedding  started  as  the  sun  shone. 

The  wedding  started  when  the  sun  shone. 


Have  children  understand  that  in  some  instances  the  order  of  sentences  cannot  be  changed. 
For  example: 


The  game  stopped.  It  started  to  rain. 

The  game  stopped  because  it  started  to  rain. 

But  not:  It  started  to  rain  because  the  game  stopped. 

Discuss  other  connectives  that  might  be  used  to  combine  sentences  —  after,  although , 
before,  for,  if,  since,  so,  unless,  until,  while.  Have  children  use  connectives  to  complete 
sentences  such  as  the  following. 

Please  wait  here  comeback. 

We  skied  the  snow  fell. 

I  cannot  do  this  job  you  help  me. 

He  did  not  come  first  .  he  tried  very  hard. 

I  will  take  the  trip  _  you  join  me. 

Tell  students  that  sometimes  adjectives,  adverbs,  and  phrases  in  separate  sentences  can  be 
combined  to  make  longer  sentences.  Work  with  children  to  combine  the  following  kinds  of 
sentences. 


The  men  walked  in  the  bitter  cold.  They  walked  slowly. 

The  men  walked  slowly  in  the  bitter  cold. 

Ricky  broke  his  leg.  He  broke  his  leg  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  game. 

Ricky  broke  his  leg  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  game. 

The  plane  is  on  the  runway.  The  plane  is  red.  The  plane  is  small. 

The  small  red  plane  is  on  the  runway. 

I  went  to  the  dentist  in  the  summer.  I  went  every  day.  I  went  for  two  weeks. 
I  went  to  the  dentist  every  day  for  two  weeks  in  the  summer. 

Encourage  children  to  combine  similar  groups  of  sentences. 
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Evaluation 

As  noted  earlier,  a  distinction  might  be  made  in  evaluating  examples  of  personal  and  practical 
writing.  Generally,  evaluation  of  personal  writing  should  emphasize  the  content,  the  story  line, 
the  qualityoTldeas,  the  choice  of  vocabulary;  evaluation  of  practical  writing  should  center  on  the 
mechanics  of  writing. 

Some  recommendations  for  the  evaluation  of  personal  writing^bre: 

1 .  Sometimes  mark  only  the  good  features  of  a  piece  of  writing. 

2.  Always  make  some  positive  comments  about  a  composition  or  poem. 

3.  Do  not  mark  a  number  of  improvements  or  corrections  to  be  made;  instead  mark  only  one 
or  two  features,  for  example,  story  beginning,  story  ending,  choice  of  words.  Tell  the 
students  ahead  of  time  what  features  you  will  evaluate. 

4.  Do  not  mark  all  pieces  of  personal  writing.  Give  children  a  choice  about  which  pieces  of 
writing  are  to  be  evaluated  and  which  pieces  are  to  be  read  only. 

5.  Hold  individual  conferences  with  children.  Have  them  read  their  compositions  or  poems 
and  give  them  opportunities  to  discuss  whether  the  words  say  what  they  meant  them  to 
say.  If  necessary,  help  them  improve  their  writing  by  suggesting  words,  varying 
sentences,  and  so  forth. 

6.  Give  children  as  many  opportunities  as  possible  to  share  personal  writing.  For  example, 
allow  children  to  read  stories  written  by  others  in  their  individual  reading  time.  Compile  a 
class  anthology  and  place  in  the  school  library.  Invite  students  from  another  classroom  to 
a  “poetry  reading.” 

Some  recommendations  for  evaluating  practical  writing  are: 

1 .  Use  the  first  writing  assignments  in  the  year  to  prepare  a  check  list  for  each  child  indicating 
errors  made  in  spelling,  punctuation,  sentence  structure,  etc.  Use  the  check  list  to  plan 
skills  teaching  to  the  class  as  a  whole  and  to  plan  skills  review  and  practice  with  small 
groups. 

2.  Make  it  a  classroom  rule  that  writing  to  be  read  by  others  must  be  proofread. 

3.  With  the  children  draw  up  a  proofreading  check  list  for  reference  purposes.  A  classroom 
list  might  include  the  following  items: 

Does  my  punctuation  follow  the  rules  for  periods  and  question  marks? 

Have  I  used  commas  where  I  need  them? 

Have  I  used  capital  letters  for  all  words  that  need  them? 

Have  I  used  quotation  marks  for  conversation? 

Have  I  used  the  proper  punctuation  marks  with  the  quotation  marks? 

Have  I  spelled  all  the  words  correctly? 

Have  I  left  out  any  necessary  words? 

Have  I  used  plural  forms  correctly? 

Do  my  verbs  and  nouns  agree? 

4.  Give  children  opportunities  to  proofread  each  other’s  written  materials.  Encourage  them 
to  use  simple  proofreading  marks  —  for  example,  a  caret  for  something  left  out;  an 
underline  for  a  word  misspelled;  a  slanted  line  for  a  wrong  letter  or  punctuation  mark;  a  P 
for  a  new  paragraph. 
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I’m  the  King  of  The  Castle 

Overview  of  Theme 

The  opening  theme  is  about  games,  a  topic  that  is  close  to  the  children’s  own  interests  and  a 
topic  that  can  be  related  to  the  social  studies  program.  The  games  included  are  those  children 
play  by  themselves  and  with  others;  standardized  games  played  with  regulation  equipment  and 
games  children  create  with  improvised  equipment.  The  students  share  information  about 
games,  write  about  games,  name  games,  do  research  and  interview  to  find  out  about  games  of 
long  ago,  and  role-play  to  resolve  conflicts  in  games. 


Notes  on  Activities 

Page  3 

At  the  outset  of  the  theme,  give  students  time  to  look  at  the  photographs  and  to  speculate 
about  the  kind  of  theme  they  are  to  start. 

1 .  Have  the  students  study  the  photographs  on  page  2  and  read  the  captions.  If  these  rhymes 
are  not  familiar  to  them,  ask  about  the  rhymes  they  repeat  when  they  skip  rope,  bounce  balls, 
or  play  hopscotch. 

2.  Point  out  that  this  kind  of  rhyme  is  called  a  chant,  and  that  repeating  such  a  rhyme  is  called 
chanting.  One  of  the  reasons  that  chants  are  fun  is  that  they  have  a  definite  rhythm  and 
rhyme. 

3.  Before  the  students  begin  to  write,  refer  them  to  the  Handbook  and  suggest  that  they  use  it  to 
check  capitalization  and  punctuation  in  any  written  work.  Tell  them  that  politeness  to  others 
requires  that  written  material  should  be  carefully  checked  and  errors  corrected. 

Page  5 

1 .  Other  common  names  for  the  game  of  tag  are  “It,”  “Chinese  Tag,”  “Old  Mother  Witch,”  “Ride 
Up  High,”  “Mother  Carey’s  Chickens.” 

2.  It  is  a  good  idea  to  have  the  child  who  listens  to  an  explanation  repeat  what  has  been  said  in 
his  own  words.  This  activity  tests  the  skill  of  the  person  doing  the  explaining  —  was  the 
explanation  made  in  proper  sequence?  were  all  necessary  details  included?  —  and  the 
comprehension  skills  of  the  listener. 

3.  Because  the  students  have  had  ample  opportunity  to  discuss  the  games  being  played  in  the 
photographs,  have  named  them,  and  have  explained  alternative  ways  of  playing  them,  they 
will  have  sufficient  information  and  vocabulary  to  use  in  the  writing  activity. 

4.  This  could  be  an  additional  writing  activity  for  those  who  are  able  to  write  with  more 
independence. 

Take  every  opportunity  to  display  children’s  written  work  and  to  have  them  share  their 
writing  with  each  other.  The  knowledge  that  someone  else  will  read  the  work  gives  the  writer 
incentive  to  proofread  and  revise. 

Page  6 

2.  Having  had  the  opportunity  to  discuss  the  various  balls  used  in  games,  the  students  will  find  it 
easier  to  make  comparisons.  At  this  point  it  is  not  necessary  to  use  the  word  simile. 

3.  If  the  children  are  not  familiar  with  the  encyclopedia,  explain  the  purpose  of  an  encyclopedia 
and  discuss  the  procedure  for  finding  information.  Encourage  children  to  write  information  in 
their  own  words  rather  than  copy  word  for  word. 

Page  7 

1 .  Review  with  the  students  the  section  Interview  in  the  Handbook.  If  children  have  not 
conducted  interviews,  practice  in  class  to  make  sure  that  they  have  their  questions  prepared, 
ask  questions  politely,  make  notes,  and  thank  the  person  being  interviewed. 

2.  Allow  children  to  read  from  their  notes  until  they  gain  confidence  in  speaking.  Questions  (a) 
and  (b)  can  be  used  to  summarize  the  information  contained  in  the  reports.  The  information 
could  also  be  put  in  chart  form. 
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Page  8 

1.  To  develop  listening  skills,  have  the  children  listen  as  the  poem  is  read  and  answer  the 
questions  before  reading  the  poem  themselves.  The  questions  will  require  literal  and 
inferential  answers. 

2.  The  objective  of  these  acting  situations  is  to  have  children  demonstrate  the  meanings  of 
words  related  to  emotions  and  to  develop  vocabulary  related  to  emotions. 

3.  Role-playing  gives  children  an  acceptable  way  to  ‘‘try  out”  certain  behaviors  and  to  better 
understand  the  other  person’s  point  of  view. 

Page  9 

1.  You  might  point  out  that  we  often  make  general  statements  that  are  not  accurate,  for 
example,  “All  girls  are  sissies,”  “All  boys  are  tough.”  Encourage  students  to  think  of  other 
inaccurate  generalizations. 

4.  Assess  the  students’  writing  to  determine  which  children  need  help  in  capitalization,  punctu¬ 
ation,  sentence  structure,  etc. 

5.  These  activities  give  children  opportunities  for  divergent  thinking.  The  acting  activity  will  test 
whether  the  game  created  can  be  played. 

Page  10 

1 .  Make  certain  that  students  appreciate  the  importance  of  giving  reasons  to  support  their 
opinions. 

2.  Making  up  names  is  a  creative  activity  and  at  the  same  time  an  excellent  vocabulary  builder. 

Page  11 

6.  This  activity  provides  opportunities  for  reading,  giving,  and  following  directions,  as  well  as 
the  chance  to  discuss  the  need  to  play  fairly  and  according  to  rules. 

7.  Depending  on  the  abilities  of  the  children,  this  discussion  could  be  a  whole-group  or 
small-group  activity.  Children  who  have  difficulty  in  formulating  reasons  might  be  helped  by 
questions:  “Which  toy  can  be  played  with  only  if  there  are  two  persons?”  “Which  toy  can  be 
moved  easily?”  “Can  you  play  more  than  one  game  with  one  of  the  toys?”  “Which  toy  can  be 
played  with  indoors  and  outside?”  Stress  the  need  to  have  a  good  reason  for  a  choice. 

2.  This  writing  activity  becomes  a  follow-up  to  the  discussion  about  toys  and  the  consideration 
of  why  one  toy  is  better  than  another. 
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Who  Am  I? 

Overview  of  Theme 


This  theme  is  about  human  values  —  people’s  feelings  about  themselves  and  others. 
Students  infer  feelings  in  pictures,  poems,  story  excerpts,  song;  make  comparisons  of  charac¬ 
ters’  feelings;  express  their  own  opinions  about  characters;  interpret  (through  acting  out  or 
role-playing)  characterizations  in  poems;  describe  characters;  record  feelings  in  a  diary;  write 
an  autobiography. 


Notes  on  Activities 


Page  14 

Have  the  children  look  at  and  talk  about  the  faces  in  the  picture.  You  could  ask  questions 
such  as: 

•  Does  anyone  in  the  picture  look  like  someone  you  know? 

•  Which  child  would  you  like  to  know?  Why? 

•  Which  children  seem  happy?  unhappy?  How  do  you  know? 

•  What  words  can  you  use  to  describe  the  different  faces? 

Page  15 

After  discussing  the  introductory  paragraph  about  Snow  White  have  a  student  find  the  story 
in  the  library  for  you  to  read  aloud. 

Before  beginning  this  section,  ask  the  students  to  bring  small  mirrors  to  school  to  use  in 
the  activities. 

4.  Children  can  often  be  unkind  to  one  another.  Encourage  them  to  think  of  other  people’s 
feelings  before  they  say  something;  have  them  think  about  how  they  would  feel  if  they  were 
‘‘in  the  other  person’s  shoes.” 

5-6.  Learning  how  to  react  to  others  is  an  important  part  of  growing  up.  Have  the  students  talk 
about  different  ways  of  replying,  including  what  you  say  if  you  don’t  like  something.  For 
example,  what  would  you  say  when  someone  asked  if  you  liked  his  or  her  purple  sweater 
and  you  hate  purple.  As  a  follow-up  to  their  discussion,  the  students  could  make  up  and 
role-play  different  situations  suggested  in  these  questions,  plus  any  other  ideas  they  may 
have. 

Page  17 

Encourage  the  students  to  answer  in  complete  sentences  and,  where  possible,  to  give 
reasons  for  their  answers.  They  may  find  parts  of  the  poem  to  support  their  replies. 

1 .  Acting  helps  children  to  establish  their  self-identity.  It  is  particularly  helpful  for  children  who 
have  difficulty  with  reading  and  writing.  For  additional  information  on  miming  see  the 
section  mostly  acting  in  this  manual. 

1  (d).  If  the  children  have  not  done  much  acting  previously,  they  might  initially  begin  by  all  of 
them  acting  out  the  part  of  Joe,  and  then  all  of  them  acting  out  each  of  the  other  parts.  Then 
they  could  work  in  groups  with  different  people  taking  different  roles. 

Page  18 

1 .  After  listing  several  words  to  describe  Rebecca,  students  could  try  to  find  synonyms  for  the 
words  in  their  dictionaries  —  thus  expanding  their  vocabularies.  These  words  could  be 
listed  on  the  theme  vocabulary  chart  suggested  earlier  in  the  manual. 

2.  Role-playing  helps  internalize  the  feelings  of  the  character  and  should  lead  to  a  better 
understanding  of  others. 

4.  Refer  to  the  section  on  Interviewing  in  the  Handbook.  The  interviewee  should  be  prepared 
with  a  list  of  questions  before  the  interview  begins.  The  interview  could  be  taped  and 
played  back  for  the  students  to  comment  on  and  evaluate.  The  taped  interview  could  also 
be  an  aid  for  the  students  if  they  wish  to  write  up  the  interview  as  a  conversation  or 
newspaper  report.  Students  could  think  about  interviews  they  see  and  hear  on  TV  and 
radio. 
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Page  19 

1  -6.  By  looking  at  other  people’s  behavior  you  often  get  an  insight  into  your  own  actions. 

Page  21 

1  (a).  Encourage  the  students  to  use  their  dictionaries  to  find  word  meanings  and  synonyms. 

2  (a).  This  format  is  used  in  play  writing.  Tell  the  students  that  when  they  use  this  format  they 
don’t  need  to  use  quotation  marks.  If  the  students  want  to  include  how  the  person  spoke 
(e.g.  snootily)  tell  them  to  include  it  in  parentheses  after  the  character’s  name  —  Caterpillar 
(snootily): 

3.  The  students  could  work  in  pairs  or  groups  to  list  some  situations  to  act  out.  Encourage 
them  to  have  a  good  idea  of  the  character  they  will  role-play  before  they  begin. 

4  (c).  Students  will  probably  not  think  of  change  in  terms  of  changes  in  the  world  from  an 
historical  sense,  but  rather  changes  within  the  framework  of  their  world  —  home,  school, 
neighborhood  —  e.g.  moving  to  a  new  school  or  city,  having  a  new  member  of  the  family, 
getting  something  new. 

Page  23 

1 .  The  movie  Oliver  is  based  on  the  novel  Oliver  Twist  by  Charles  Dickens.  Fagin  is  the  adult 
leader  of  a  group  of  street  urchins;  he  takes  homeless  orphans  under  his  wing  and  they 
repay  him  by  committing  petty  thieveries  and  other  crimes. 

Page  24 

1 .  Discussing  a  topic  before  writing  about  it  gives  the  students  some  ideas  to  include  in  their 
writing. 

2.  Students  are  presented  with  the  choice  of  writing  a  sentence  or  a  story.  Those  with  greater 
writing  facility  may  want  to  write  a  story  while  those  who  have  difficulty  with  writing  may  find 
a  well-written  sentence  is  sufficient. 

4.  Attentive  and  polite  listening  habits  should  be  encouraged. 

Page  26 

1 .  A  diary  is  a  written  account  of  someone’s  personal  thoughts  and  feelings.  A  diary  can  be 
useful  to  the  writer  because  it  provides  an  outlet  for  expressing  feelings  instead  of  keeping 
them  “bottled  up  inside.”  A  diary  can  be  useful  to  others  —  people  in  later  eras,  particularly 
historians,  because  it  gives  an  insight  into  a  person’s  thoughts  at  a  particular  time. 

2.  Some  children  may  want  to  keep  their  school  diary  private.  Respect  their  wishes. 

Page  28 

2.  Students  could  choose  to  do  one  or  more  of  the  activities. 

Page  29 

Refer  the  students  to  the  Handbook  for  a  definition  of  Autobiography.  Some  things  students 
could  include  in  their  autobiographies  are: 

•  name,  address  •  special  interests,  hobbies 

•  other  people  in  the  family  •  favorite  foods 

•  a  physical  description  of  self  •  pets 
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Spiders  Are  Different 

Overview  of  Theme 

This  natural  science  theme  is  about  the  spider  world,  as  seen  in  literature  —  with  excerpts 

from  Charlotte's  Web  and  poems  like  “The  Spider  and  the  Fly”  —  in  photographs,  in  a  cartoon. 

Students  relate  personal  experiences  with  spiders  and  spider  webs,  write  descriptive  and 

comparative  phrases  about  spiders  and  their  webs,  and  look  at  different  members  of  the  spider 

family  —  the  scorpion  and  the  tarantula. 

Notes  on  Activities 

Page  31 

Give  students  ample  opportunity  to  talk  about  their  feelings  toward  spiders.  Some  students 
may  have  negative  feelings;  if  so,  suggest  that  as  they  learn  more  about  these  creatures, 
their  attitudes  may  change.  Write  the  various  feelings  on  the  board  or  a  classroom  chart;  at 
the  end  of  the  theme,  have  the  children  re-evaluate  their  feelings. 

2.  Have  available  beginning  books  on  spiders,  as  well  as  dictionaries  and  encyclopedia 
volumes. 

4  (b).  Students  will  need  adequate  room  to  move  around  for  this  activity. 

5.  Having  looked  at  spider  webs,  talked  about  them,  found  out  how  they  were  made,  students 
should  have  adequate  background  for  creating  a  spider  web  design.  They  could  make  up  a 
title  for  the  completed  design. 

6.  Some  students  may  be  familiar  with  Charlotte’s  Web,  but  others  may  not.  Obtain  a  copy  of 
the  novel  for  the  reading/listening  center  for  the  students  to  read  on  their  own,  or  you  may 
wish  to  read  parts  of  it  to  them  daily.  If  facilities  are  available,  you  or  adult  volunteers  could 
tape-record  the  story  and  put  the  tapes  in  the  reading/listening  center. 
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Before  starting  the  writing  activities,  discuss  the  excerpt  from  Charlotte’s  Web.  “Who  is 
Wilbur?”  “Who  is  Charlotte?”  “What  is  different  about  this  story  from  other  stories  about 
animals?”  “Why  do  Wilbur  and  Charlotte  disagree?  Who  do  you  think  is  right?  Why?” 

4.  The  students  could  use  the  story  excerpt  on  the  previous  two  pages  (pages  32-33)  to  help 
them  in  this  activity.  Their  list  should  be  arranged  sequentially. 

5.  If  students  are  not  familiar  with  the  function  of  an  adjective,  take  time  for  some  preliminary 
work  with  the  whole  group  or  with  small  groups.  Write  on  the  board  the  sentence  “The  man 
threw  a  ball  to  his  dog.”  Suggest  that  if  they  wanted  to  illustrate  the  sentence,  they  would 
need  more  information.  For  example:  “Is  the  man  young  or  old?”  “Is  he  tall  or  short?”  “Is  the 
dog  big  or  small?”  “What  kind  of  dog  is  it?”  “What  color  is  the  ball?”  List  possible  answers  on 
the  board.  Then  lead  the  children  to  see  that  the  words  describe  or  tell  more  about  the  man, 
the  ball,  and  the  dog.  Have  them  understand  that  adjectives  describe  or  tell  more  about 
people  or  things  (nouns). 

5  (b).  The  students  could  write  phrases  or  sentences. 

6  (a).  Students  could  work  in  pairs  for  this  activity. 

6  (b).  Writing  a  good  sentence  may  be  sufficient  for  some  students;  others  may  be  able  to  write  a 
paragraph  with  ease. 

7.  Students  could  mime  this  activity  or  combine  movement  with  speech  and  facial  expressions. 
Movements  should  be  spiderlike.  (Have  the  students  recall  the  way  they  moved  for  activity  4, 
page  31.) 
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1 .  If  necessary,  remind  the  students  that  Charlotte  used  the  word  “trapper.”  “What  did  she 
mean  by  the  word?” 

3.  If  similes  are  unknown  to  your  students,  introduce  the  activity  by  asking  them  for  expressions 
such  as  “soft  as  silk,”  “smooth  as  glass,”  “white  as  milk,”  “warm  as  toast.”  Have  them  make 
suggestions  for  comparisons,  for  example,  “soft  as  a  marshmallow.”  Explain  that  in  talking 
people  often  use  the  same  similes,  but  that  writers  try  to  think  of  new  comparisons.  Then  talk 
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about  the  similes  from  Charlotte’s  Web  before  rewriting  them.  Encourage  the  students  to 
visualize  the  comparisons  described.  Other  similes  found  in  the  chapter  could  be  recorded  in 
individual  notebooks  or  listed  on  a  group  chart. 

4.  This  activity  encourages  students  to  see  things  from  different  points  of  view.  Have  the 
students  imagine  they  are  the  different  people  and  talk  about  how  each  would  describe  the 
spider  web  before  they  begin  to  write.  For  example,  a  scientist  would  use  scientific  language, 
perhaps  describing  how  the  web  was  made;  an  artist  might  describe  the  shape  and  texture;  a 
fly  might  react  emotionally.  The  choices  for  writing  provide  for  individual  differences. 
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2.  After  reading  the  poem  aloud,  ensure  that  the  students  understand  the  meaning  of  some 
difficult  words  and  phrases.  When  they  read  aloud,  encourage  them  to  think  of  the  meaning 
of  the  words  and  phrases  and  this  will  help  in  their  dramatization. 
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1  -2.  These  comprehension  questions  help  the  students  understand  the  poem.  Vanity  was  the 
fly’s  weakness.  As  a  follow-up,  the  students  could  make  up  a  one-sentence  moral  as  a 
summary  of  the  poem. 

4.  This  activity  relates  literature  to  human  behavior. 

6.  This  poem  could  be  mimed  with  someone  reading  the  poem  in  the  background  or  with  just  a 
music  background. 
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4  (top).  Encourage  students  to  find  other  sentences  to  rewrite.  Suggest  that  they  also  find 
sentences  that  include  words  that  they  do  not  understand  and  rewrite  these  sentences  as  a 
group  activity.  They  should  use  the  dictionary  where  necessary  to  find  word  meanings  and 
expand  their  vocabulary. 

5.  Lists  of  funny  words,  long  words,  and  happy  words  might  be  placed  around  the  room  and 
used  in  writing  activities. 
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Starting  Points 

Overview  of  Theme 

This  is  a  creative  writing  unit.  A  variety  of  starting  points  or  stimuli  are  presented  to  give 
students  a  start  in  creative  writing  —  a  discussion  of  personal  experiences,  photographs  of 
people  and  animals,  poems,  examples  of  students’  writings,  story  excerpts,  curiosity.  The 
theme  ends  with  ideas  for  a  writer’s  workshop. 

Notes  on  Activities 


Page  47 

1  (top).  Once  the  writing  center  is  established,  continue  to  use  it  throughout  the  year. 
Vocabulary  lists  could  be  posted  at  the  center.  Reference  books  such  as  dictionaries  and 
thesaures  would  be  valuable  additions.  Use  the  center  to  rotate  displays  of  children  s  writing. 

1  -3.  Children  do  not  write  in  a  vacuum.  Writing  is  a  reaction,  a  response,  or  an  outcome,  and 
children’s  writing  will  be  more  effective  if  it  is  the  result  of  a  stimulus.  In  the  activities  on  this 
page  and  on  subsequent  pages,  children  should  not  be  asked  to  write  until  they  have  had 
ample  opportunity  to  talk,  to  act  out,  to  read. 

Page  49 

These  activities  lead  the  students  through  the  different  stages  in  story  writing  —  preparation, 
opening  sentence,  middle  of  the  story,  ending. 

Either  before  the  children  start  to  write  their  stories,  or  after  they  have  finished,  work  with 
them  to  compile  a  check  list  for  writing.  The  list  might  first  include  questions  that  would  help 
them  to  evaluate  the  content  of  their  stories,  such  as: 

•  Does  the  story  have  an  exciting  beginning? 

•  Does  the  story  use  colorful  phrases  and  words? 

•  Does  it  contain  conversation? 

•  Do  the  sentences  begin  in  different  ways? 

•  Is  the  story  written  so  that  the  reader  wants  to  read  on? 

•  Is  the  title  interesting? 

The  remaining  questions  on  the  check  list  should  help  children  to  proofread  their  stories. 
Included  might  be: 

•  Are  capitals  used  in  the  right  places? 

•  Are  the  commas,  periods,  and  other  punctuation  marks  used  properly? 

•  Are  the  words  spelled  correctly? 

•  If  the  story  is  long,  is  it  divided  into  paragraphs? 

In  preparing  the  checklist,  refer  the  children  to  the  Handbook  at  the  back  of  the  text. 

4.  Children  cannot  write  if  they  lack  vocabulary.  Take  every  opportunity  to  talk  about  the  topic, 
to  pool  the  children’s  knowledge  of  words  related  to  the  topic,  and  to  write  the  words  on  the 
board.  Most  children  will  use  the  words  more  readily  once  they  have  seen  them  in  the  printed 
form. 

Pages  50-51 

If  some  children  have  difficulty  in  starting  to  write,  help  them  by  discussing  the  pictures  more 
fully.  For  example,  in  talking  about  the  picture  at  the  bottom  of  page  50,  further  questions 
could  be:  “Do  you  think  the  boys  are  running  away  from  something?”  “Are  they  going  to 
hide?”  “Why  are  they  climbing  through  the  fence?” 

Students  could  choose  to  write  a  story  about  any  one  of  the  pictures.  Remind  them  of  the 
writing  procedure  suggested  on  page  49.  Encourage  them  to  reread  the  first  draft  and 
change  words  and  sentences  to  improve  the  story.  In  a  second  rereading  they  could 
concentrate  on  spelling,  punctuation,  and  grammar.  The  completed  stories  could  be  read  to 
classmates. 

Page  52 

The  photos  provide  students  with  the  opportunity  to  write  conversations.  Refer  to  Conversa¬ 
tion  in  the  Handbook  as  a  reference.  In  the  first  draft  students  should  concern  themselves 
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more  with  creative  ideas.  In  subsequent  rereadings  they  can  make  any  necessary  changes 
in  spelling,  punctuation,  and  grammar. 

Page  54 

3.  The  writing  of  sentences  should  be  practiced  both  as  a  prelude  to  writing  longer  pieces  and 
as  an  end  in  itself.  Completing  sentences  such  as  “Fun  is . . .”  and  “Love  is ...”  is  an  excellent 
activity  for  building  vocabulary  and  ideas. 

Page  55 

5.  Students  could  make  a  list  of  words  to  describe  cat  movements  and  sounds  before  they 
begin  to  write. 

Page  57 

1 .  A  fable  is  a  fictitious  story  that  is  meant  to  teach  a  moral  lesson.  The  characters  in  a  fable  are 
usually  animals.  A  parable  is  also  a  short  story  that  teaches  a  lesson,  but  the  lesson  is  usually 
of  a  religious  nature.  Aesop’s  fables  are  perhaps  some  of  the  best-known  fables — “The  Lion 
and  the  Mouse,”  “The  Ant  and  the  Grasshopper.”  The  New  Book  of  Knowledge,  Volume  F, 
has  some  information  on  fables  and  fabulists. 

2.  The  moral  of  the  original  fable  is:  “Slow  and  steady  wins  the  race.” 

4.  Refer  to  the  information  in  question  1  above. 

Pages  58-59 

Children’s  writings  are  used  as  starting  points  for  story  writing.  The  story  by  Brenda  Bolton 
was  inspired  by  the  book  Charlotte’s  Web  by  E.  B.  White.  Some  of  the  stories  are  long,  some 
short,  some  use  conversation. 

Pages  60-61 

The  story  starters  on  these  pages  are  taken  from  stories  by  professional  writers.  Students 
could  choose  one  of  the  story  starters  for  a  writing  activity.  Note  that  beginnings  and  endings 
are  suggested  in  several  instances.  After  writing  their  stories,  students  may  wish  to  read  the 
entire  books  from  which  the  excerpts  came. 

Page  62 

2.  Questions  that  are  not  answered  immediately  might  be  put  in  a  question  box  for  future  writing 
activities.  Children  can  also  be  encouraged  to  put  additional  questions  in  the  box. 
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2  (b).  Some  ways  answers  can  be  presented:  orally  in  illustrated  booklets;  combining  oral 
presentation  with  visuals,  perhaps  using  the  overhead  projector. 

Page  65 

This  culminating  activity  will  need  adequate  preparation  by  you  and  the  students.  Some 
students  may  choose  to  do  one  of  the  suggested  activities  while  others  may  be  able  to 
complete  more  than  one.  Each  child  should  feel  that  he  or  she  has  made  a  contribution  to  the 
workshop  —  this  will  increase  self-confidence. 

3.  Refer  to  Discussion  in  the  Handbook,  as  well  as  mostly  talking  in  this  manual.  At  this  level  an 
informal  discussion  is  probably  most  appropriate  for  the  students.  Stress  the  need  to  take 
turns  politely  and  to  listen  carefully  to  others.  If  a  chart  of  “Discussion  Rules”  has  previously 
been  made  by  the  group,  this  would  be  a  good  time  to  review  it.  If  one  has  not  been  made,  this 
could  be  an  appropriate  time  to  do  so. 
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How  Do  You  Know  Your  Soup  Is  Hot? 

Overview  of  Theme 

This  theme  is  designed  to  develop  in  students  an  awareness  of  the  five  senses  sight, 
sound,  touch,  taste,  and  smell  —  and  to  give  them  a  sense  vocabulary  that  can  be  used  in 
talking  and  in  writing.  Students  bring  foods  to  the  class;  collect  spices;  cook;  feel  objects  while 
blindfolded;  look  at  pictures;  take  a  listening  walk;  participate  in  a  listening  test.  The  language 
activities  —  talking,  acting,  and  writing  —  are  then  a  follow-up  to  the  concrete  explorations. 


Notes  on  Activities 


Page  67 

4.  As  much  as  possible  throughout  the  theme  children’s  sensory  awareness  should  be  de¬ 
veloped  through  actual  experience.  However,  pictures  can  serve  a  useful  purpose  by 
encouraging  children  to  recall  and  talk  about  experiences  they  have  had.  Slides  and 
filmstrips  —  if  available  —  would  make  valuable  additions  to  the  sense  center. 

Page  68 

Draw  the  students’  attention  to  the  cartoon  at  the  top  of  the  page.  This  and  the  other  cartoons 
in  this  unit  are  from  the  series  called  “The  Family  Circus,1'  which  appears  in  local  news¬ 
papers  as  well  as  in  paperback  collections.  These  cartoons  are  used  to  introduce  each  new 
sense. 

1.  Because  some  foods  spoil  easily,  arrange  for  the  students  to  bring  their  samples  on  the 
same  day.  The  foods  in  the  center  should  be  checked  daily  and  any  items  that  are  beginning 
to  spoil  should  be  discarded. 

1-2.  Classification  is  a  basic  skill  that  children  are  required  to  use  in  all  subject  areas.  As  an 
additional  activity,  children  might  classify  the  foods  in  other  ways,  for  example,  foods  from 
animals  or  from  crops;  foods  that  are  processed  and  foods  that  are  not  processed;  foods  that 
are  eaten  at  certain  meals. 

1  (right  column).  If  the  students  can  count  to  ten  in  French  they  should  be  able  to  relate  "cinq’’  in 
cinquain  to  the  five  lines  in  the  poem. 

3.  The  tasting  words  that  the  children  have  talked  about  and  used  in  their  writing  should  be 
listed  for  display  in  the  sense  center.  Words  related  to  the  other  senses  can  be  added  as  the 
theme  continues. 

Page  69 

This  kind  of  picture  is  excellent  for  inferential  thinking.  Allow  the  children  time  to  talk  about 
what  they  predict  will  happen  and  about  the  third  person’s  feelings  before  writing. 

Page  70 

Start  to  make  a  list  of  sense  words  related  to  smell  and  have  the  children  add  to  it  as  they  do 
the  activities  on  this  page. 

6.  When  doing  research  children  should  be  encouraged  to  use  a  variety  of  sources.  They  may 
find  that  some  sources  contradict  each  other;  when  they  do  find  conflicting  information  they 
should  check  out  other  sources  to  get  a  “majority  opinion.’’  Children  at  this  level  will  need 
guidance  in  evaluating  sources,  but  they  should  be  encouraged  to  see  this  procedure  as  a 
necessary  part  of  research.  Refer  to  Research  Guide  in  the  Handbook. 

7.  The  Handbook  entry  Oral  Report  will  be  useful  to  the  students.  Discuss  with  the  students  the 
benefit  of  visual  material  in  a  report. 

Page  71 

3.  The  students  could  work  in  groups  to  practice  their  skits  and  then  each  pair  could  take  turns 
presenting  the  skits  to  their  classmates.  As  in  many  of  the  short  creative  dramatics  activities, 
however,  performance  should  not  be  the  main  goal.  (See  the  section  on  Creative  Dramatics 
under  mostly  acting  in  this  manual.) 

4.  Careful  planning  should  precede  any  cooking  activity,  and  the  cooking  itself  should  be 
supervised.  Some  children  may  have  had  some  cooking  experience,  while  others  may  have 
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had  none.  Ensure  that  the  students  know  what  all  the  ingredients  are  and  understand  all  the 
instructions  before  they  proceed. 

Page  72 

2.  For  students  who  have  difficulty  in  creative  writing,  the  poem  could  be  written  as  a  group 
activity. 

3.  Have  the  students  begin  a  vocabulary  list  of  words  related  to  the  sense  of  touch  and  add  to  it 
as  they  progress  through  this  section. 

4.  Encourage  the  students  to  concentrate  on  thoughts  and  feelings  in  their  first  draft  and  to 
revise  their  writing,  if  necessary,  in  a  second  draft. 

Page  74 

1 .  People's  perceptions  will  vary  because  of  differences  in  experiences  and  background.  This 
activity  encourages  students  to  use  their  imaginations. 

A  sight  vocabulary  list  could  be  started  at  this  point.  Color  words,  shape  words,  and  pattern 
words  could  be  included  in  the  list. 

Page  75 

2(b).  Students  of  above-average  writing  ability  should  be  encouraged  to  write  a  para¬ 
graph  or  verse.  For  those  who  find  writing  difficult,  a  well-written  sentence  may  be  enough. 

Page  76 

4.  Students  could  look  at  the  photographs  on  page  74  and  elsewhere  for  help  in  answering  the 
questions. 

Page  78 

1.  Listening  skills  are  very  important  and  are  part  of  all  talking  activities.  For  additional 
information  and  activities  about  listening  see  the  section  on  Listening  undermosf/y  talking  in 
this  manual. 

3.  These  activites  encourage  creative  thinking,  vocabulary  building,  categorizing,  and  evaluat¬ 
ing  skills. 

The  words  listed  by  the  students  could  be  put  on  the  vocabulary  chart  for  sound  words. 

Page  79 

5(a).  Noise  pollution  is  being  given  more  emphasis  as  a  social  and  environmental  problem. 
Students  could  collect  news  articles  on  the  topic  for  discussion  and  display.  People  from 
government  environment  agencies  or  non-government  agencies  concerned  with  pollution 
could  be  invited  to  speak  to  the  students  about  noise  pollution.  Students  could  list  different 
noises  (sounds)  they  hear  and  categorize  them  from  very  loud  (unbearable)  to  quiet 
(bearable).  Many  people  are  not  aware  that  loud  sounds  that  may  not  bother  them  (such  as 
coming  from  radios  and  stereos  turned  up  to  a  high  volume)  may  be  very  disturbing  to  others 
nearby  and  consideration  should  be  given  to  others. 

Page  80 

5.  The  different  sound  effects  could  be  recorded  and  used  as  background  for  creative  drama¬ 
tics  activities. 

Page  81 

This  final  activity  summarizes  the  work  with  the  five  senses.  The  talking  activity  could  be 
followed  by  dramatization  of  the  situation  and  a  story-writing  activity.  Children  might  refer  to 
their  vocabulary  lists  for  help  in  writing. 
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STARTING  POINTS 
Learning  Objectives 


Pages 


Talking 

Listening 


Moving 

Acting 


Valuing 


82-83 


Relating  personal  experience 
in  making  things 


Appreciating  the  pleasure  in 
making  things  and  in  making 
things  for  others 


84 


85 


Answering  questions 
Agreeing  or  disagreeing  with 
statements 


86-89 


90-91 


Comparing  sculptures 
Planning  atrip  to  view 
sculptures 

Discussing  sculptures  viewed 
Listening  attentively 
to  classmates 

Discussing  meanings  of 
idioms 


Acting  out  meanings  of 
idioms 


Appreciating  traditional  and 
modern  sculptures 


92-93 


94-95 


Planning  making  puppets 
Listening  to  and 
watching  puppet  play 

Choral  reading  of  poem 
Discussing  with  partner 
Using  imagination  to  create 
sculptures 

Organizing  a  do-it-yourself 
club 

Planning  and  giving  a 

demonstration 

Listening  to  a  demonstration 


Presenting  a  puppet  play 


IN  LANGUAGE 

in  “Does  the  Kennel  Fit  the  Dog” 


Writing 


Literary  Appreciation 


Language  Study 
Vocabulary 
Development 


Locating 
and  Organizing 
Information 


Completing  sentences 


Understanding  that  a  word  has 
several  meanings 


Writing  configuration  poems 


Reading  a  poem  and  under¬ 
standing  author’s  feelings 


Listing  steps  to  be  taken 
before  field  trip 


Collecting  pictures  of 
sculptures 
Viewing  sculptures 
Sharing  information  about 
sculptures 


Listing  words  meaning  “to 
make”;  words  for  persons 
who  make  things 
Using  idioms  in  sentences 


Writing  a  puppet  play 


Writing  a  story  or  poem 
Making  notes  for  presentation 


Relating  a  poem  to  personal 
life 


Finding  synonyms 
Finding  words  meaning 
"to  make";  words  for  persons 
who  make  things 
Understanding  idioms 


Finding  out  more  about 
puppets  and  puppet  plays 


Finding  information  and 
materials  for  do-it-yourself 
club 
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“Flow  Chart 


Poems  —  "Witches'  Chants” 

Folk  Tale  —  The  Sorcerer's  Apprentice 
Problem  Situation  —  Help  from  Helen 
Problem  Situations  —  Does  the  Kennel  Fit  the  Dog 
Poem  —  "Snow  Color” 

Poem  —  Pencil  and  Paint” 

Photo  Study  —  Marc  Chagall 
Nonfiction  —  Design  Is  a  Dandelion 
Fiction  —  Ramon  Makes  a  Trade 
Instructional  —  Making  a  Pencil  Box 


SPIR  SELECTIONS 


DO-IT-YOURSELF  CLUB 


Planning  and  demonstrating 
how  to  do  something 


Does 

the  Kennel 
Fit  the  Dog? 


CREATING  FROM  BOXES 

Reading  poem  "  Boxes" 

Discussing  what  can  be  made 
from  different  boxes 

Creating  sculptures  from 
boxes  and  other  objects 

Writing  story/poem  about 
sculpture 
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of  Activities” 


Writing  shape  poem 

Discussing  meaning  of 
plastic  and  relating 
properties  to 
specific  objects 


Discussing  uses  of  plasticine 

Working  with  clay  or 
plasticine  and  finding 
out  its  properties 

WORKING  WITH  CLAY 


Observing  sculptures 
in  community 

Collecting  pictures 
of  sculptures 

Making  sculptures 

Talking  about  sculptures 
in  photos 

SCULPTURES 


PUPPETS 


Making  '  poppycock”  puppet 
Writing  puppet  play 


HANDS 

Comparing  things  done 
by  hands  and  feet 

Determining  uses  of 
hands  in  photos 

Expanding  vocabulary 
—  verb  "to  make" 

Discussing  meanings  of 
idiomatic  expressions, 
acting  out  expressions, 
and  using  in  sentences 


Making  stick  and  paper 
bag  puppets 


Making  table  and  blanket 
stage 


Presenting  puppet  play 


Does  the  Kennel  Fit  the  Dog? 


Overview  of  the  Theme 

This  art  unit  encourages  students  to  use  their  hands  in  creating  art  forms  and  to  increase 
perceptual  awareness  of  art  objects.  Activities  include  experimenting  with  plasticine  and  clay; 
studying  sculptures  from  around  the  world  and  making  sculptures;  making  puppets;  creating 
things  with  boxes.  At  the  same  time  students  practice  related  language  skills  —  discussing, 
explaining,  following  and  giving  directions;  planning  a  field  trip;  making  up  a  play;  giving  an  oral 
demonstration. 


Notes  on  Activities 


Page  83 

Most  of  the  discussions  the  students  have  will  be  informal.  Note  the  Handbook  entry  under 
Discussion,  as  well  as  the  material  in  this  manual  under  mostly  talking.  In  this  situation, 
encourage  children  to  explain  the  title  of  the  theme  and  to  explain  clearly  how  they  made 
their  various  articles.  Understanding  by  their  peers  is  an  immediate  evaluation  of  oral  skills. 

Page  84 

1.  Before  beginning  the  activities  on  this  page  have  available  enough  plasticine  or  other 
modeling  clay  for  each  student.  Plasticine  will  not  harden  and  can  therefore  be  reused.  Other 
modeling  clays  will  harden  and  therefore  can  be  painted.  Avoid  modeling  clays  that  include 
asbestos  because  of  the  danger  to  health. 

2.  If  the  theme  “How  Do  You  Know  Your  Soup  Is  Hot"  has  been  done  with  the  students,  refer 
them  to  their  sense  vocabulary  charts. 

4.  Encourage  the  students  to  choose  their  words  carefully.  It  may  be  helpful  to  talk  about  some 
of  their  replies  before  they  write  anything. 

5.  The  students  should  list  as  many  uses  of  plasticine  as  they  can  think  of  before  answering  the 
question.  This  could  be  a  group  activity. 

6.  It  is  important  that  students  learn  to  support  opinions  with  logical  reasons.  In  a  group 
discussion,  encourage  this  skill  by  asking  others  whether  a  reason  is  acceptable.  Some¬ 
times  reasons  should  be  written  on  the  board  so  that  children  who  experience  difficulty  with 
this  skill  have  more  time  to  consider  what  is  meant  by  supporting  an  opinion. 

8.  Students  could  add  to  the  list  of  “plastic”  things. 

Page  85 

2.  Have  the  students  note  that  the  top  poem  is  shaped  like  an  umbrella  —  and  is  called  a  “shape 
poem”;  the  last  part  of  the  second  poem  is  shaped  like  an  open  mouth  with  sounds  coming 
from  it. 

3.  Before  the  students  write  their  poems,  have  them  look  again  at  the  examples  in  the  previous 
question  and  notice  that  the  lines  do  not  have  to  rhyme  (the  poems  are  examples  of  free  form 
poetry). 

Page  86 

“The  Little  Mermaid”  was  commissioned  by  a  man  who  loved  the  fairy  tale.  In  the  story,  the 
Little  Mermaid,  who  wanted  to  be  a  part  of  the  human  world,  loved  to  come  up  from  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  to  watch  the  lights  of  Copenhagen. 

The  crab  is  suitable  for  the  city  of  Vancouver  because  it  is  a  sea  creature  and  Vancouver  is 
located  by  the  sea. 

Page  89 

1(b).  Refer  the  students  to  Tableau  in  the  Handbook  if  necessary. 

3.  Sharp  tools  will  be  needed  for  this  activity  and  students  should  talk  about  safety  precautions 
before  beginning  to  sculpt.  It  would  be  wise  to  have  some  band-aids  available  should  some 
students  need  them. 

4.  By  evaluating  their  own  work  students  learn  to  look  at  things  critically  and  think  of  ways  to 
improve  their  future  work.  It  helps  them  set  standards  for  themselves. 
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Page  90 

2(a).  Children  could  mime  other  actions  to  show  their  understanding  of  the  words  gripping, 
creating,  supporting,  pointing,  selecting. 

2(b).  Other  words  might  be:  grasping,  reaching,  moulding,  catching,  fitting. 


Page  91 

1 .  Some  answers  are:  paint,  manufacture,  bake,  cook, 
2(a).  The  answers  are: 

•  a  dressmaker 

•  a  builder,  a  construction  worker 

•  an  author,  a  writer 

•  an  editor,  a  publisher 
2(b).  Some  answers  are: 


draw. 

•  a  carpenter 

•  a  sculptor,  an  artist 

•  a  painter,  an  artist 

•  a  manufacturer 


•  a  writer,  an  author,  a  poet,  a  linguist 

•  a  carpenter,  a  woodworker,  a  wood  sculptor 

•  an  inventor 

•  a  manufacturer 


Page  92 

1 .  Puppets  are  useful  for  students  of  all  ages.  They  are  excellent  for  the  development  of  oral 
language,  and  shy  children  particularly  will  often  talk  more  freely  through  another  character. 

2.  It  would  be  helpful  to  read  through  to  the  end  of  page  93  before  the  students  begin  these 
activities.  Always  be  available  for  guidance.  If  children  are  able  to,  allow  them  to  improvise 
the  conversation  before  they  write  it  as  a  script.  Before  improvising  students  should  be  given 
a  chance  to  discuss  the  characters  and  the  events.  Note  that  the  suggestions  for  puppet 
plays  include  no  more  than  two  characters,  for  ease  in  writing  the  play  and  in  presenting  it. 

Page  94 

3.  If  these  materials  are  not  easily  available,  the  students  can  use  other  “odds-and-ends.” 

Page  95 

This  activity  involves  organizing  and  planning  skills  as  well  as  speaking  and  listening  skills. 
Tell  the  students  that  they  will  find  it  easier  to  give  an  oral  presentation  if  they  are 
well-prepared.  If  the  students  need  some  help  in  deciding  what  to  make,  you  could  get  the 
books  shown  on  this  page  or  Childcraft,  volume  9  —  “Make  and  Do.” 
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STARTING  POINTS 
Learning  Objectives 


Pages 


Talking 

Listening 


Moving 

Acting 


Valuing 


96-97 


Relating  a  poem  to  personal 
experience 

Listening  to  classmates' 
work 


Acting  out  situations  to  show 
specific  feelings 


Understanding  the  feeling 
“being  on  top  of  the  world” 


98-99 


Supporting  opinions 


Discussing  meaning  of 
happiness 

Deciding  on  appropriate 
responses  to  being  unhappy 


100-101 


Giving  opinions 
Comparing  behaviors 


Acting  out  situations  to  show 
specific  behaviors 


Developing  awareness  of 
those  who  make  up  one’s 
personal  world 


102-103 


104-105 


Discussing  the  concept  of 
“Good  Samaritan” 
Listening  to  invited 
speaker 

Reading  a  poem  chorally 


Acting  out  situations 
illustrating  the  concept 


Appreciating  the  need  for 
people  to  help  others 


106-107 


Discussing  content  of  poem 
Listening  to  classmates’ 
work 


Acting  to  show  understanding 
of  working  roles 


Appreciating  roles  of 
neighbors  and  workers  in  a 
community 


108-109 


Acting  out  roles  of  workers  in 
the  past 


110-111 


Learning  words  in  other 
languages  and  noting 
similarities 

Listening  attentively  to 
invited  speaker 


Discussing  “neighbors” 
around  the  world  and  ways 
of  helping  them 
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IN  LANGUAGE 
in  “The  World  Is. . 


Writing 


Literary  Appreciation 


Language  Study 
Vocabulary 
Development 


Locating 
and  Organizing 
Information 


Completing  sentences 
Listing  things  that  contribute 
to  happiness 


Selecting  descriptive  words 


Making  a  picture  collection 


Completing  sentences 
Giving  reasons  to  support 
opinions 

Writing  a  story  to  illustrate 
specific  behaviors 

Writing  a  title  for  a  picture 
Writing  a  story  about  a  picture 


Writing  a  group  poem 


Writing  a  story  related  to  a 
poem  and  using  specific 
vocabulary 


Coming  to  conclusions  about 
meanings  of  poems 


Noting  colloquial  language  in 
a  poem 

Reading  a  poem  to  acquire 
factual  information 


Appreciating  words  and 
music  of  song 


Discussing  meaning  of  word 
“united” 

Learning  words  in  other 
languages 


Finding  information  about 
organizations  that  help  others 
Invite  a  speaker  to  class 


Obtaining  information  from 
persons  in  the  community 


Finding  out  about  UNICEF 
Planning  a  United  Nations 
program 
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“Flow  Chart 


Photo  Study  —  Your  World  Is 

Biography  —  'When  Great-Grandmother 
Was  Young" 

Song  —  "This  Land  Is  Your  Land" 

SPIR  SELECTIONS 


WORLD  NEIGHBORS 

Finding  out  about  the 
United  Nations 


Learning  words  in  other 
languages 

Discussing  UNICEF 


The  World  Is 


Planning  United  Nations 
program 


LIFE  IN  THE  PAST 


Listening  to  song 
"What  Do  the  Simple 
Folk  Do?" 

Acting  out  scenes 
relating  to  song 


/ 

NEIGHBORHOOD  HELPERS 

Poems  "Road  Paving"  and 
"Tree  Work"  —  oral 
reading;  miming 

Painting  picture  about  poem 


Writing  group  poem  about 
neighborhood  event 

Writing  story 

Talking  about  neighbors 


Discussing  meaning  of 
“neighbor" 


Miming  work  of  people 
in  photos  and  writing 
sentences  about  them 


Recording  people  talked 
to  in  one  day 
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of  Activities” 


Talking  about  do's  and  don  ts 
when  unhappy 

Finding  pictures  of  happy 
faces 


Listing  things  that  make 
you  happy  and  unhappy 


Finding  happy  faces  in 
photo 

Defining  happy  person 

Talking  about  being 
“on  top  of  the  world" 


Writing  about  people 
in  your  world 

Showing  how  you  react  in 
certain  situations 


EXPLORING  FEELINGS 


Poem  “Me  and  You" 


OTHER  PEOPLE  IN 
“YOUR  WORLD” 


CHARACTERISTICS 
OF  PEOPLE 

Poem  “Bird  Talk" 


GOOD  SAMARITAN 


Listing  why  people 
are  funny 

Comparing  characteristics 
of  people  with  specific 
birds 

Miming  way  birds  act  like 
people 

Writing  story  about  birds 
behaving  like  humans 


Talking  about  good  Samaritan 
in  poem  and  personal  experience 

Acting  out  good  Samaritan  scene 

Discussing  photo  —  writing  title 
and  story 

Finding  out  about  organizations 
that  help  others  —  inviting 
speaker 
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The  World  Is . . . 


Overview  of  Theme 

This  social  studies  theme  is  about  the  different  people  in  the  students’  world,  who  they  are, 
what  they  do,  and  how  their  lives  interact  with  others.  The  theme  promotes  an  understanding  of 
the  similarities  and  differences  among  people.  After  exploring  their  own  feelings,  the  students 
move  on  to  consider  their  relationships  with  others — family,  friends,  people  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  —  and,  finally,  their  relationships  with  neighbors  around  the  world. 

Notes  on  Activities 

Page  97 

Have  students  look  at  the  pictures  and  decide  how  they  would  finish  the  title  “The  World 
Is _ ”  Suggest  —  if  the  students  do  not  —  that  the  title  might  read  “The  World  Is  People. 

1 .  As  in  many  beginning  activities  the  students  relate  an  expression  to  their  own  personal 
experiences  and  feelings  —  always  a  good  starting  point. 
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1  (b).  Ensure  that  the  students  understand  the  meanings  of  the  words  listed.  Encourage  them  to 

add  other  words  to  describe  the  faces  they  have  chosen.  To  reinforce  the  meanings  of 
“emotion”  words,  have  children  —  individually  or  in  groups  —  act  out  situations  to  reflect  a 
certain  mood,  while  the  others  guess  what  emotion  is  being  demonstrated. 

2.  This  activity  could  be  done  in  pairs  or  in  small  groups.  Afterwards  a  chart  could  be  made  of 
“Things  That  Make  Us  Happy,”  with  each  child  contributing  one  suggestion. 

4-5.  Take  the  opportunity  to  reassure  students  that  everyone  feels  unhappy  in  some  situations 
and  at  some  times,  and  that  it  is  often  helpful  to  talk  or  write  about  what  troubles  one. 

3.  Remind  the  students  that  any  comments  they  make  about  others  should  not  hurt  the  other 
person’s  feelings. 

4.  Decide  how  many  students  will  be  in  each  scene.  Have  each  group  take  turns  improvising 
their  scenes  and  then  compare  their  reactions.  Did  each  group  react  in  the  same  way?  Did 
each  group  react  differently? 

5.  The  students  could  choose  several  of  the  completed  sentences  to  illustrate.  They  could  also 
find  related  pictures  in  magazines  and  display  them,  using  their  sentences  as  captions. 
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2  (a).  Have  pictures  of  all  the  birds  available,  as  the  students  may  be  unfamiliar  with  some  of 
them.  Before  relating  the  birds  to  people,  have  children  use  the  pictures  to  talk  about  the 
characteristics  of  the  birds,  for  example,  the  quickness  of  sparrows,  the  harsh  sounds  made 
by  a  crow,  the  stateliness  of  a  peacock. 

2  (d).  Remind  students  to  reread  their  stories,  first  to  make  changes  in  the  story  and,  a  second 
time,  to  check  the  punctuation.  Encourage  them  to  use  the  Handbook  as  a  self-help  tool. 
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1 .  This  poem  is  based  on  the  Bible  story  about  the  Good  Samaritan,  which  may  be  familiar  to 
some  of  the  students,  but  not  to  others.  It  is  suggested  that  you  read  the  poem  aloud  and  help 
the  students  with  some  of  the  difficult  words  before  going  on  to  the  first  question. 

3.  Encourage  students  to  transfer  what  they  have  been  discussing  and  dramatizing  to  their 
day-to-day  living  situations  at  school,  at  home,  and  in  the  community.  You  may  want  to  have 
them  keep  an  individual  or  class  chart  listing  ways  in  which  they  have  been  of  help  to  others. 
This  could  become  an  ongoing  project  for  the  rest  of  the  year,  with  additions  to  the  chart 
being  made  once  a  week. 

6.  If  the  speaker  is  to  be  invited  by  letter,  take  the  opportunity  to  review  letter  writing  skills  (see 
Letter  Writing  in  the  Handbook).  If  the  invitation  is  to  be  extended  by  phone,  review  telephone 
courtesy  and  the  manner  in  which  such  a  request  should  be  made.  The  students  should 
make  a  list  of  questions  to  ask  the  speaker  after  his  or  her  presentation.  Tell  the  students  that 
some  of  their  questions  may  be  answered  during  the  talk  and  that  they  should  listen  carefully 
so  that  the  speaker  does  not  have  to  repeat  what  has  already  been  said.  Someone  should  be 
chosen  to  thank  the  speaker. 
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5.  One  of  the  best  ways  to  encourage  children  to  write  poetry  is  to  "write”  with  them.  First  have 
children  suggest  words  related  to  the  topic  chosen.  Put  them  on  the  board  and  then, 
following  the  students’  suggestions,  play  around  with  the  words  and  the  word  order  until  a 
line  is  considered  “right.”  Proceed  in  the  same  way  to  build  up  the  poem. 
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3.  If  some  students  have  difficulty  getting  started,  suggest  or  have  other  students  suggest  an 
opening  sentence. 
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3  (b).  Writing  clear,  complete  sentences  is  an  important  skill. 
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It  would  be  helpful  to  have  several  pictures  of  people  from  the  time  of  King  Arthur  for  the 
students  to  see  when  they  begin  these  activities.  The  New  Book  of  Knowledge,  volume  A, 
has  drawings  of  King  Arthur  and  his  court. 

2.  This  activity  incorporates  music  with  language  arts.  The  students  could  sing  along  with  the 
recording. 
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2  (c).  Students  could  make  charts  showing  how  to  say  certain  words  in  different  languages.  As  a 
follow-up,  they  could  make  up  skits  in  which  they  pretend  to  visit  a  country  whose  language  is 
different  from  theirs  and  they  must  try  to  communicate  using  some  of  the  words  from  the 
charts  as  well  as  sign  language.  Such  an  activity  gives  children  a  greater  understanding  of 
the  problems  newcomers  to  our  country  experience  because  they  do  not  know  English. 
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1.  UNICEF  stands  for  United  Nations  International  Children’s  Emergency  Fund. 

2.  UNICEF  has  boxes  available  for  children  to  take  around  at  Hallowe’en  to  collect  money  for 
UNICEF,  as  shown  in  the  photograph. 
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His  Brain  Weighed  Just  One  Pound 


Overview  of  Theme 

This  is  a  science  theme  about  dinosaurs  —  facts  and  fancy.  Excerpts  from  The  Enormous 
Egg  are  starting  points  for  talking,  acting,  and  writing  activities  —  both  creative  and  factual. 
Imagination  is  stressed  in  the  poem  “The  Creature  Brontosaurus.”  A  discussion  of  the  work  of  a 
paleontologist  leads  to  a  section  on  research  —  distinguishing  between  fact  and  opinion;  how  to 
find  factual  information  and  organize  it  in  outline  form;  how  to  present  an  oral  report.  The  skills 
and  information  the  students  learn  in  this  unit  are  combined  in  the  culminating  activity  — 
building  a  model  of  a  dinosaur. 


Notes  on  Activities 

Page  113 

1.  The  description  of  the  egg  in  the  opening  excerpt  is  from  The  Enormous  Egg  by  Oliver 
Butterworth,  published  by  Little,  Brown  and  Company.  There  are  a  number  of  excerpts  from 
this  book  in  this  unit  and  students  will  probably  be  curious  to  find  out  more  about  the  story.  If 
possible,  obtain  a  copy  of  the  book  either  for  the  students  to  read  on  their  own  or  for  you  to 
read  aloud  on  a  daily  basis. 

4.  Encourage  students  to  look  at  situations  from  different  points  of  view,  to  “put  themselves  in 
the  shoes  of  others.”  In  question  1  the  students  gave  their  own  response  to  a  situation.  In  this 
question  they  must  think  about  how  someone  else  will  respond. 

5.  Preparation  for  writing  is  an  essential  part  of  creative  writing  activities.  Adequate  preparation 
will  lead  to  greater  interest  and  ease  in  writing  by  the  student,  will  result  in  a  more  satisfactory 
piece  of  work,  and  a  greater  feeling  of  accomplishment. 

Some  topics  for  discussion  are  included  as  a  starter  but  you  should  lead  students  to  raise 
their  own  questions.  Acting  out  a  situation  following  the  discussion  further  motivates  the 
students.  Talking  and  acting  gives  them  specific  vocabulary,  information,  and  ideas  with 
which  to  start  writing.  It  is  important  though,  to  encourage  students  who  are  able  to  do  so  to 
develop  their  own  ideas. 
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2.  Students  gain  a  better  understanding  of  people’s  reactions  by  relating  experiences  of  others 
to  similar  ones  they  have  had.  This  activity  helps  the  students  think  of  events  in  sequence  as 
well  as  make  comparisons.  When  comparing  behavior,  the  information  could  be  listed  in 
chart  form  under  headings  such  as  my  behavior  and  Nate's  behavior.  Following  this  listing, 
students  can  be  led  to  notice  similarities  and  differences  in  behaviors. 
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1  -6.  This  creative  dramatics  activity  provides  students  with  the  opportunity  to  use  their  imagina¬ 
tion,  follow  directions,  and  enjoy  physical  movement.  It  could  be  followed  by  poetry  writing  — 
perhaps  a  poem  using  verbs  or  action  words,  developed  from  the  acting,  in  which  the  words 
or  lines  can  be  shaped  to  reflect  the  action  of  the  word,  as  in  the  second  poem  on  page  85  of 
Starting  Points  in  Language,  a. 

Page  118 

1 .  A  newspaper  report  is  shorter  than  a  story  because  it  includes  only  the  facts  necessary  for 
understanding.  It  should  be  written  without  any  editorial  comments,  unless  it  carries  a 
reporter’s  byline,  so  that  the  reader  himself  can  interpret  the  information. 

4.  The  purpose  of  a  headline  is  to  catch  the  reader’s  attention  so  that  he  or  she  will  want  to  read 
the  article.  Headlines  use  a  larger  type  size  and  appear  in  bolder  type  face  than  the  report.  A 
headline  is  often  not  a  complete  sentence:  nouns  and  verbs  are  most  often  used;  words  like 
a/an,  the,  and  are  usually  omitted. 

5.  Following  initial  study  of  newspaper  articles  and  headlines  related  to  the  story  in  the  text, 
students  should  apply  what  they  have  learned  to  regular  newspaper  articles.  If  possible,  try 
to  provide  every  child  or  every  two  children  with  a  copy  of  the  same  newspaper.  Check  with 
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your  local  newspaper  office  in  advance  to  see  whether  they  will  provide  this  service  for  your 
newspaper  study  activity.  Or  students  could  bring  in  copies  of  newspapers  from  home. 
Before  studying  certain  articles,  you  may  want  to  examine  the  different  parts  of  the  paper 
with  the  students. 

In  examining  selected  headlines  and  articles,  take  note  of  the  points  previously  discussed. 
Some  articles  may  not  include  the  5  W’s  in  the  first  paragraph.  Lead  the  students  to  make  an 
assessment  of  various  articles  based  on  these  guidelines. 

Students  are  often  curious  about  the  place  names  that  occur  at  the  beginning  of  some 
articles.  Point  out  that  these  names  tell  where  the  article  originated  and  the  letters  or  words 
immediately  following  the  place  name,  such  as  CP  (Canadian  Press),  AP  (Associated 
Press),  UPI  (United  Press  International),  Reuter,  refer  to  the  news  wire  services  that  supply 
the  paper  with  stories  if  the  paper  doesn’t  have  its  own  reporter  in  that  area.  If  there  is  no 
place  name  on  the  article,  then  it  originated  in  the  city  of  publication. 

6.  If  some  students  find  this  activity  difficult,  work  with  them  as  a  group  to  compose  a  group 
headline  and  article. 

7.  This  activity  provides  experience  in  oral  language.  If  a  tape  recorder  is  available  students 
may  want  to  record  their  news  item. 

Page  121 

1 .  Have  the  students  look  up  paleontologist  in  their  dictionaries  and  note  the  root  word  and  the 
suffix.  After  talking  about  the  meaning  of  the  suffix  logist  as  “someone  who  is  a  student  or 
specialist  in  a  certain  field,”  have  the  students  try  to  list  some  other  words  with  the  same 
ending.  Some  examples  are:  anthropologist,  archaeologist,  biologist,  ornithologist, 
zoologist. 
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2.  Words  such  as  maybe  and  probably  are  used  to  show  some  uncertainty  about  the  facts 
presented:  the  statements  made  may  be  the  writer’s  opinions.  It  is  very  important  that 
students  be  made  aware  of  words  of  this  type  in  their  critical  reading  activities.  If  there  are 
some  newspapers  available  you  may  want  to  have  the  students  skim  one  or  two  articles 
previously  selected  by  you  to  locate  similar  words  and  to  note  the  extent  to  which  these 
words  affect  the  reader's  interpretation  or  understanding. 

5.  Before  beginning  a  research  project  students  should  have  their  aims  clearly  defined.  One 
way  to  do  this  is  to  make  a  list  of  questions  they  want  answered.  Then  they  can  look  for 
specific  information  to  answer  the  questions. 

6.  Students  should  be  encouraged  to  use  the  Table  of  Contents  and  Index  to  help  them  locate 
information.  Skimming  skills  also  aid  them  in  locating  information  quickly.  By  keeping  key 
words  from  their  questions  in  mind  as  they  skim,  the  students  should  be  able  to  proceed  with 
greater  speed  and  ease. 

7.  Encourage  students  to  read  the  material  through  and  then  jot  down  the  important  information 
in  their  own  words  in  brief  note  form. 

8.  Refer  the  student  to  the  section  on  Oral  Reports  in  the  Handbook. 
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the  Junk  Sculptor” 

Fiction  —  “The  Handsomest  Pigs  in 
Town" 

Historical  Fiction  — Richard  the 
Lion-Hearted 

Poem  —  "Sparkle  and  Spin" 

Fiction  —  “The  Mean  Heartless 
Detective" 

Fiction  —  The  Case  of  the  Junk 
Sculptor" 

Poem  —  "Mean  Talk" 

SPIR  SELECTIONS 


LEAVING  MESSAGE 
FOR  THE  FUTURE 

Suggestions  for  things  to 
include  in  message  and 
how  to  record  it 


Do  You  Get 


USING  LANGUAGE  _ _ _ _  the  Message? 

TO  PERSUADE 


Acting  out  situations 
requiring  persuasion 

Discussing  and  planning 
petition 


RELATING  NAMES  AND 
PRODUCTS 

Inventing  names  for 
cars 


IDIOMATIC  LANGUAGE 


Discussing  product 
names 


Discussing  meanings 
of  selected  phrases 


Preparing  TV  commercial 
for  unusual  object 


Drawing  pictures  of 
expressions 


Rewriting  sentences  using 
picturesque  language 

Talking  about  slang 
expressions 


Inventing  new  slanq 
words 
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of  Activities” 


Acting  out  scenes  using 
gestures  and  sounds 

Inferring  meaning  from 
stressed  words  in 
sentences 

Drawing  cartoons  without 
words 

Miming  expressions 

Interpreting  cartoons 

UNDERSTANDING  OR 


Making  map  for  treasure  hunt 
Giving  directions  on  map 
Reading  map  using  pictographs 
Reading  "hobo  language” 

Writing  pictograph  sentences 


INVENTING  LANGUAGE 


Locating  and  making  up 
nonsense  words 

Drawing  pictures  of 
imaginary  creatures 

Organizing  a  circus 
parade 


signs  and  analyzing 
signs  in  pictures 

Making  signs  for  school, 
home,  photo  situation 

Writing  story  about 
someone  confused  by 
sign 

Collecting  pictures  of 
signs 

Sentence  signals  — 
punctuation  marks 


LANGUAGE  EXPRESSIONS 
AND  WORD  ORIGINS 

Discussing  English  words  used 
long  ago  and  using  in 
conversations 

Finding  origins  of  words 
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Do  You  Get  the  Message? 

Overview  of  Theme 

In  this  theme  about  language,  children  learn  about  different  ways  of  communicating 
“reading”  people’s  expressions;  using  sign  language;  listening  for  tone  of  voice;  reading 
pictographs  and  maps;  creating  codes;  changing  word  order  in  sentences;  understanding  signs 
and  signals;  writing  word  pictures;  using  language  to  advertise  and  persuade.  In  the  culminat¬ 
ing  activity,  students  have  an  opportunity  to  use  various  forms  of  communication  in  preparing  a 
record  for  the  future. 


Notes  on  Activities 


Page  126 

Non-verbal  reading  is  an  important  communication  skill.  These  activities  help  the  students 
to  develop  their  powers  of  observation  and  to  search  for  clues  in  pictures,  in  people’s 
expressions,  and  in  actions.  The  answers  the  students  give  may  vary  according  to  their 
own  personal  experiences.  Accept  all  answers  that  seem  reasonable. 

Page  127 

1 .  Facial  expressions,  such  as  a  smile  to  indicate  “I’m  happy,”  as  well  as  other  body  move¬ 
ments,  will  be  used  by  the  students.  They  may  want  to  add  to  the  list  of  expressions  given. 

2.  Remind  the  students  that  a  cartoon  is  “one  frame”  while  a  comic  strip  tells  a  story  in 
several  frames.  The  students  should  choose  one  of  the  expressions  from  question  1  and 
plan  the  situation  before  beginning  to  cartoon.  Encourage  them  to  keep  their  drawing 
simple.  You  may  want  to  bring  in  several  cartoons  and  discuss  cartoonists’  techniques 
before  the  students  begin.  The  book  How  to  Cartoon  by  Syd  Hoff,  published  by  Stravon 
Education  Press,  will  provide  additional  suggestions. 

3.  It  is  important  for  children  to  realize  that  stress  on  words  not  only  affects  the  meaning 
intended  by  the  speaker  but  also  indicates  the  mood  or  the  emotion  of  the  speaker.  A 
sensitivity  toward  other  people’s  moods  and  feelings  is,  of  course,  an  important  aspect  of 
maintaining  good  human  relationships.  As  a  further  activity,  children  might  repeat  a  word  or 
sentence  to  indicate  particular  emotions,  for  example,  “Come  with  me,”  to  show  excite¬ 
ment,  sadness,  impatience,  anger,  and  so  forth. 

Page  128 

If  children  are  interested,  discuss  with  them  how  writing  might  have  begun.  Tell  them  that 
for  many  years  people  could  say  words,  but  did  not  have  a  way  to  write  them.  Then  some 
groups  of  people  started  to  make  pictures  for  words.  Indians,  for  example,  made  picto¬ 
graphs  such  as  the  ones  shown  here. 

Page  129 

4.  This  activity  encourages  students  to  look  at  a  situation  from  several  points  of  view.  There 
may  be  different  responses  to  each  situation,  depending  on  the  backgrounds  and  experi¬ 
ences  of  the  students. 

5.  Nouns  are  the  easiest  words  to  show  in  pictographs  because  they  usually  stand  for  con¬ 
crete  objects. 

6.  Some  space  age  words  might  be:  jet  plane,  communication  satellite,  astronaut,  launching 
pad,  space  station,  food  pill. 

Page  132 

3.  Children  should  appreciate  the  need  for  correct  sequence  in  giving  directions.  Point  out 
that  instead  of  repeating  them,  it  is  often  more  useful  to  use  first,  second,  third,  and  so  on. 

4.  If  a  map  of  the  neighborhood  is  not  available,  work  together  to  make  one  —  perhaps  on 
chart  paper  or  on  the  board.  Or  the  students  may  want  to  make  maps  on  their  own  if  they 
have  had  experience  in  this  area.  Before  beginning  the  map,  discuss  and  list  the  streets, 
buildings,  and  other  landmarks  that  will  be  included. 
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Page  1 33 

1 .  Ask  students  to  give  their  definitions  of  a  code  and  then  have  them  check  the  meaning  in 
their  dictionaries.  Encourage  them  to  understand  that  just  as  in  pictograph  writing  and  on 
some  maps  a  picture  stood  for  an  object,  similarly  in  the  English  language  a  word  stands 
for  an  object  or  an  idea. 

3.  The  decoded  question  is:  WHAT  IS  A  CODE? 

4.  The  decoded  questions  are:  (a)  GUESS  WHAT  WE  FOUND  IN  THE  ATTIC? 

(b)  WHOSE  FOOTPRINTS  WERE  UNDER  THE  OPEN  WINDOW? 

5  The  decoded  questions  are:  (a)  WHAT  IS  LANGUAGE? 

(b)  WHAT  ARE  THE  FIVE  MOST  IMPORTANT  WORDS  TO  YOU? 

9.  Word  order  is  an  important  aspect  of  the  English  language.  For  more  information  on 
sentence  building,  see  mostly  writing  in  this  manual. 

6-7.  Sentence  signals  or  punctuation/capitalization  are  stressed  in  these  activities.  Although 
awareness  of  punctuation/capitalization  should  be  an  ongoing  part  of  the  writing  program, 
it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  work  with  children  on  areas  of  specific  weakness.  Whenever 
possible,  use  the  students’  own  work  as  a  starting  point  for  teaching  punctuation  rules. 
Encourage  the  students  to  use  the  Handbook  when  they  need  help  with  punctua¬ 
tion/capitalization. 


Page  136 

2  (a).  Words  that  have  taken  the  place  of  the  given  words  are: 

thou — you  pinafore  —  apron 

verily — certainly  cobbler — shoemaker 

timepiece — watch,  clock  slate  —  chalkboard 

schoolmarm  —  teacher  spectacles  —  glasses 

Page  139 

5.  Remind  the  students  that  a  television  commercial  is  visual  and  they  will  need  to  present 
some  visual  material  relating  to  the  object  or  product.  Before  they  begin,  encourage  the 
children  to  think  of  television  commercials  they  have  seen.  For  variety  some  students  may 
want  to  present  the  commercial  as  a  radio  ad.  If  so,  talk  about  the  ways  the  ad  might  differ. 


Page  140 

1 .  Even  at  this  age  children  are  aware  of  different  things  they  can  say  to  get  what  they  want. 
Sometimes  they  will  present  a  rational  argument,  sometimes  they  will  use  “sweet  talk,” 
sometimes  they  will  nag.  Have  the  children  recall  specific  situations  and  decide  what 
methods  of  persuasion  they  used.  They  could  talk  about  the  effectiveness  of  the  different 
ways  of  persuading  others. 

2.  As  an  additional  activity  to  encourage  children  to  use  language  effectively,  suggest  that 
they  write  persuasive  sentences  in  place  of  orders,  for  example,  “Would  you  like  to  play 
with  your  train  now”  rather  than  “Get  out  of  my  way”  to  a  younger  brother  who  is  making  a 
nuisance  of  himself. 


Page  141 

1.  Good  planning  is  an  important  part  of  a  project.  A  suggested  procedure  is  to  have  the 
students  choose  a  topic,  decide  what  will  be  included,  determine  how  it  will  be  recorded, 
and  what  materials  will  be  needed. 
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STARTING  POINTS 
Learning  Objectives 


Pages 


Talking 

Listening 


Moving 

Acting 


Valuing 


142-143 

144-145 

146 

147 

148-149 

150 

151 

152-153 

154 

155 


Discussing  content  of  photograph 
Giving  reasons  to  support  opinions 


Talking  about  personal  attitudes 


Comparing  and  discussing  validity 
of  answers 
Listening  critically  to 
make  comparisons 


Acting  out  situations  to 
demonstrate  particular  attitudes 


Appreciating  that  the  keeping 
of  pets  entails  certain 
responsibilities 

Realizing  that  attitudes  may 
be  based  on  erroneous  beliefs 
rather  than  on  facts 


Choral  reading  of  poem 

Posing  additional  questions 
about  topic 

Taking  turns  to  tell  a  story 
Listening  to  add  to  story 

Listening  appreciatively  to  story 


Miming  to  show  factual 
understanding  of  topic 


Acting  out  events  described  in  news 
article 
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IN  LANGUAGE 
in  “Snakes  Alive” 


Writing 


Literary  Appreciation 


Language  Study 
Vocabulary 
Development 


Locating 
and  Organizing 
Information 


Reading  article  to  find 
answers  to  questions 


Writing  about  personal 
feelings 


Understanding  nature  of  a 
myth 


Determining  whether  statements 
are  true  or  false 


Writing  a  sequel  to  a 
scene  shown  in  photograph 


Defining  the  word  “naturalist” 
Choosing  descriptive  words 


Using  photographs  as  a 
source  of  factual  information 
Making  an  information  chart 
Using  reference  books 


Writing  to  answer  specific 
questions 


Appreciating  mood  of  a  poem 


Writing  a  letter  related  to 
events  described  in  news  article 


Writing  an  imaginary  story 
Writing  a  poem 
Writing  a  configuration  poem 
Writing  imaginary  conversation 


Reading  article  to  find 
answers  to  questions 
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“Flow  Chart 


Fiction  —  “Rikki-Tikki-Tavi” 

Nonfiction  —  ‘‘Snakes  Alive" 

Poem  —  "The  Black  Snake” 

Fiction  —  Sharpur  the  Carpet  Snake 
Poem  —  “The  Snake” 


SPIR  SELECTIONS 


SUPPLEMENTARY  ACTIVITIES 

Writing  story  or  poem  about 
snakes 


Writing  conversation  about 
snakes 


Reading  stories  about  snakes 


Snakes  Alive! 


NEWS  ARTICLES 
ABOUT  PYTHON  AND  BOA 

Understanding  articles 

Acting  out  related  scene 

Telling  stories  about 
snakes 

Writing  letter  of  apology 


ENJOYING  POEM 

Reading  and  discussing 
poem  about  python 


Reading  poem 
interpretively 


of  Activities” 


Writing  about  feelings 
toward  snakes  in  photo 

Acting  scene  showing 
repulsion  to  something 


Expressing  feelings  about 
snakes  and  other  things 


EXPLORING  FEELINGS  AND 
ATTITUDES  ABOUT  SNAKES 


Answering  quiz  on 
snake  facts 

Conjecturing  origin  of 
myths 

Reading  myths  and  truths 
about  snakes 

FACTS  AND  FICTION 
ABOUT  SNAKES 


PHOTO  STUDY 

Noting  details  in  photo 

Writing  ending  for  scene 
in  picture 


MIMING 


Miming  various  activities 
as  a  snake 


RESEARCH 

Noting  details  about 
snakes  in  photos 

Making  chart  about 
characteristics  of  garter, 
milk,  and  rattle  snakes 


Writing  sentences  about  snakes 


Locating  rattlesnake  areas  on 
map  of  Canada 


Finding  out  about  anti-venin 
kits 
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Snakes  Alive! 

Overview  of  Theme 


In  this  science  theme  children  explore  facts  and  fiction  about  snakes  and  at  the  same  time 
assess  and  evaluate  their  own  attitudes  toward  snakes.  Students  discuss  myths  and  truths 
about  snakes.  A  quiz  tests  their  knowledge  about  snakes.  Then  using  photographs  of  snakes 
as  a  starter,  students  find  out  facts  about  snakes  and  record  the  information  in  chart  form.  There 
are  also  opportunities  for  creative  movement,  for  oral  interpretation  of  a  poem,  for  the  reading  of 
humorous  news  articles  about  snakes,  and  for  the  writing  of  imaginary  stories  or  poems  about 
snakes. 


Notes  on  Activities 


Page  142 

Because  of  the  problems  described  in  the  article,  students  should  not  attempt  to  keep  snakes 
at  school.  However,  a  snake  might  be  brought  to  school  for  a  short  observation  period  and 
then  returned  to  wherever  it  was  found. 

Page  144 

1 .  Encourage  the  children  to  express  their  feelings  about  snakes.  If  some  have  negative 
reactions,  ask  them  why.  Are  their  feelings  based  on  unpleasant  experiences  or  are  the 
attitudes  learned  from  others? 

Discuss  the  meaning  of  repulsive.  You  may  want  to  discuss  other  words  derived  from  the 
root  repulse,  such  as  repulsion,  repulsed,  repulsing,  repulsively,  repulsiveness. 

2-3.  As  an  extension  of  question  2,  students  could  improvise  scenes  to  demonstrate  their 
reactions  to  one  or  more  objects  listed. 

Page  145 

Here  is  another  opportunity  to  discuss  the  difference  between  fact  and  fiction  and  to  point  out 
that  our  feelings,  for  example,  fear  of  a  snake,  may  be  based  on  incorrect  opinions. 

Page  146 

To  further  underscore  the  idea  that  one  should  react  or  make  decisions  based  on  facts,  have 
students  answer  the  snake  quiz  to  test  their  knowledge.  At  this  point  in  the  theme  it  might  be  a 
good  idea  to  begin  a  list  of  questions  about  snakes  in  preparation  for  research. 

Page  147 

Although  some  students  might  think  Mother  Nature  is  cruel,  lead  the  group  to  understand  the 
concept  of  the  balance  of  nature  and  to  appreciate  that  animals  eat  animals  in  order  to 
survive  and  maintain  the  balance.  Remind  children  that  some  snakes  kill  rats  and  other 
rodents  that  are  a  menace  to  crops.  Each  creature  has  a  role  to  play  and  a  purpose  in  the 
ecological  chain. 

Page  148 

1 .  By  now,  most  students  should  be  curious  to  know  more  facts  about  snakes.  Encourage  the 
children  to  observe  the  pictures  very  carefully.  Point  out  that  in  doing  research,  pictures  are 
often  just  as  useful  —  sometimes  more  useful  —  than  written  information  as  sources  of 
information. 

2.  The  entries  under  Snakes  and  Reptiles  in  encyclopedias,  such  as  the  New  Book  of  Knowl¬ 
edge,  will  have  additional  information.  In  addition,  some  of  the  books  in  the  Bibliography  that 
follows  contain  factual  material.  In  recording  facts,  emphasize  attention  to  details  and 
neatness. 

5.  If  a  person  has  been  bitten  by  a  snake  it  is  important  that  he  or  she  lie  very  still.  This  is  to  try  to 
slow  down  the  spread  of  snake  venom  through  the  body.  Another  first-aid  measure  is  to 
apply  ice,  if  available,  to  the  bite  to  slow  down  the  circulation  and  help  confine  the  venom  to 
the  area  near  the  bite.  But  most  important  of  all,  the  person  who  has  been  bitten  should  be 
taken  immediately  to  a  doctor  or  a  medical  facility  where  an  anti-venin  injection  can  be 
administered.  This  injection  will  stop  the  action  of  the  snake  venom  in  the  body.  That  is  why,  if 
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you  are  in  a  poisonous  snake  area,  you  should  know  where  the  nearest  source  of  anti-venin 
serum  is. 

Page  149 

Some  things  to  include  in  a  snake  center  might  be:  fiction,  such  as  stories  mentioned  on  page 
155  in  the  text  and  in  the  Bibliography  for  this  theme;  reference  books;  stories  written  by 
students;  pictures. 

Page  150 

This  creative  dramatics  activity  gives  students  the  opportunity  to  combine  physical  move¬ 
ment  with  imagination. 

Page  151 

2.  Ask  the  students  what  is  meant  by  the  statement  “It’s  the  only  way  you  can  have  fun  with  a 
python.” 

Page  152 

2.  Up  to  this  point  in  the  theme  the  students  have  acquired  some  general  knowledge  about 
snakes,  and  have  recorded  details  on  the  physical  appearance  of  some  Canadian  snakes.  In 
this  activity  they  learn  about  the  movement  of  a  snake.  Other  questions  for  research  might 
be: 

•  How  do  snakes  feed?  What  do  they  eat? 

•  How  are  snakes  born? 

•  How  long  do  snakes  live? 

•  What  snakes  are  there  in  other  parts  of  the  world? 

•  Why  are  there  few  snakes  in  the  Arctic  regions? 

After  the  students  have  listed  the  questions  they  want  answered,  you  may  want  to  review  with 
them  the  research  techniques  outlined  in  Research  Guide  in  the  Handbook.  It  is  important 
that,  in  the  research  work  done  in  the  lower  grades,  the  students  develop  good  research 
habits.  They  will  continue  to  need  guidance  from  you.  If  children  do  research  on  a  small  group 
or  individual  basis,  give  them  an  opportunity  to  report  to  the  class.  See  Oral  Reports  and 
Written  Reports  in  the  Handbook. 

Page  154 

1 .  Tell  the  students  that  this  is  an  actual  news  article  about  an  incident  that  took  place  in 
England.  The  (CP)  on  the  top  line  refers  to  Canadian  Press  news  service.  Kent  is  a  county  in 
southeast  England. 

3.  Students  could  work  in  groups  to  make  up  an  entire  incident,  with  each  group  member 
contributing  a  part  to  the  story.  The  kind  of  “sharing”  activity  is  particularly  helpful  to  students 
who  find  it  difficult  to  formulate  creative  ideas. 

The  story  telling  could  be  followed  by  story  writing  or  by  an  interview  situation  in  which  a 
reporter  from  the  local  paper  or  radio  station  asks  some  post  office  workers  about  the  snake. 
Remember  that  the  interviewer  should  have  some  questions  prepared  before  the  interview 
begins.  If  the  interview  is  taped  it  could  be  played  back  for  the  entire  group.  If  it  isn’t  taped  it 
could  be  written  up  as  a  newspaper  interview  report. 

4.  This  activity  provides  the  students  with  an  opportunity  to  reinforce  their  letter-writing  skills. 
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Discussing  content  of  poem 
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fantasy  in  an  excerpt  from  and  phrases 

Tolkien's  The  Hobbit 


Reading  a  poem 


Using  similes 
Replacing  similes 


Noting  details  in  pictures 
Classifying  content  of 
pictures 


Writing  an  informational 
report 


Writing  and  illustrating  a  report 
Understanding  function  of  an 
index  in  a  reference  book 
Using  reference  books  to 
prepare  a  report 


Writing  an  imaginative 
story  related  to  picture 
or  poem 

Writing  a  story  about  a 
specific  situation 


Reading  a  poem 


Designing  home 
of  the  future 
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“Flow  Chart 


Nonfiction  —  “The  Manor  House  Ghost" 

Poem  —  “Rudolph  Is  Tired  of  the  City" 

Fiction  —  “The  Singing  Cats" 

Poem  —  “City  Fingers" 

Nonfiction  —  “Environment" 

Fiction  —  "The  Family  Who  Never  Had 
a  Bathtub" 

Poem  — “Houses' 


SPIR  SELECTIONS 


HOMES  OF  THE  FUTURE 

Discussing  skyscrapers 


Designing  home  of  future 


The  House 
that  Suits  You 


HOUSING  SHORTAGES 

Defining  "housing 
shortage” 

Providing  solutions  for 
problem 

Reading  poem  "The  Snail" 


May 

Suit 


/ 

HOMES  AROUND 
THE  WORLD 


Not 

Me 


Writing  imaginative  story 

Acting  out  trip  to  moon 

Writing  story  about  living 
on  moon 


Discussing  differences 
in  homes  around  world 

Writing  report  about 
houses  in  specific  country 
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of  Activities” 


Listing  things  that 
make  a  home 


Adding  lines  to  poem 

Discussing  homes  in 
poem 


DIFFERENT  KINDS 


Writing  conversation 
between  objects  in  poem 

Making  picture  of  home 
in  poem 

Discussing  poem  Our  House" 

POEM 


HAUNTED  HOUSE 

Acting  out  scene 
in  haunted  house 

Writing  story  of  adventure 


IMAGINARY  UNDERGROUND 
HOUSE 

Reading  excerpt  from  The  Hobbit 


Describing  hobbits 

Making  tableaux  of 

building  shapes  Drawing  picture  of 

hobbit 

Acting  out  ways  of 

moving  in  buildings  Acting  out  meeting  a  hobbit 


Comparing  sizes  and  shapes 
of  buildings  in  pictures 


Drawing  hobbit  s  house  and 
writing  description  of  it 


Writing  descriptive  sentences 
about  buildings 


Comparing  buildings  with 
partner 


Writing  sentence  endings 
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The  House  That  Suits  You  May  Not  Suit  Me 

Overview  of  Theme 

This  social  studies  theme  is  about  homes  —  imaginary  and  real.  The  initial  activities  explore 
the  questions:  What  is  a  home?  Is  it  walls  and  a  roof,  or  is  it  something  more?  Different  kinds  of 
homes  —  a  haunted  house,  a  hobbit’s  home  in  the  ground,  city  buildings — are  starting  points 
for  writing  activities  that  emphasize  imagery  and  figurative  language.  A  section  on  homes 
around  the  world  provides  opportunities  for  developing  an  appreciation  of  cultural  differences 
and  for  reinforcing  research  skills.  A  discussion  of  housing  shortages  raises  questions  about  a 
social  problem.  In  the  culminating  activity,  students  design  a  home  of  the  future. 

Notes  on  Activities 


Page  157 

1.  Have  the  pupils  notice  the  different  homes  in  the  pictures  on  pages  156-157 — the  wood 
(frame)  two-storey  house  being  moved;  the  apartment  building  in  the  background  and  the 
brick  attached  townhouses  in  the  foreground;  the  detached  bungalows;  the  mobile  homes. 
Give  the  students  an  opportunity  to  talk  about  the  kinds  of  housing  in  their  neighborhood.  If 
time  permits,  allow  children  to  conduct  a  research  walk  to  prepare  a  report  on  the  kinds  of 
housing  within  a  certain  area. 

3.  In  making  a  distinction  between  “home”  and  “house"  lead  children  to  see  that  a  home  is 
created  by  people. 

Page  158 

3.  As  well  as  reviewing  the  use  of  quotation  marks  and  other  punctuation  marks  in  writing 
conversations,  encourage  the  students  to  use  variety  when  describing  how  something  was 
said.  Build  up  a  list  of  words  to  use  instead  of  said,  such  as:  replied,  answered,  questioned, 
whispered,  hesitated,  growled. 

As  a  follow-up  activity  some  students  may  wish  to  make  a  comic  strip  out  of  their 
conversations  or  they  may  wish  to  work  in  pairs  and  act  out  their  conversations. 

Page  159 

2.  The  inclusion  of  the  story  by  Raymond  Daust  provides  opportunities  for  a  discussion  about 
what  makes  a  good  story.  Students  might  talk  about  the  title,  for  example,  what  does 
Raymond  mean  when  he  uses  the  word  “original”?  Point  out  that  Raymond  used  two 
questions  in  his  story.  Do  questions  arouse  the  reader’s  interest?  Note  that  there  are  a 
variety  of  sentence  beginnings. 

Page  161 

1  (a).  Listing  words  and  phrases  helps  students  to  increase  their  vocabularies  and  to  articulate 
their  ideas. 

5.  Having  children  draw  a  scene  described  in  a  reading  selection  tests  reading  comprehension. 


Page  162 

After  reading  the  poem  to  the  students,  have  them  notice  how  the  lines  have  been  shaped  to 
illustrate  the  meaning — the  type  is  staggered  down  the  page  to  indicate  tall  buildings  and  is 
compacted  and  squared  off  to  form  a  boxlike  shape. 

Page  163 

1 .  (b)  (right  column).  The  ability  to  write  accurate  descriptions  is  an  important  skill.  To  reinforce 
this  activity  have  students  read  their  sentences  aloud  while  the  others  guess  which  building 
in  the  theme  is  being  described. 

3.  Comparing  like  and  unlike  characteristics  is  a  critical  thinking  skill.  The  results  of  the 
comparison  may  be  put  in  chart  form. 

4.  The  term  “simile”  was  introduced  in  an  earlier  theme.  The  term  “metaphor”  has  not  been 
discussed.  However,  in  this  activity  it  is  suggested  that  the  children  simply  be  asked  to  think 
of  interesting  comparisons. 
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5.  The  sentences  in  question  four  can  be  used  as  models.  Some  students  may  wish  to  write 
more  than  one  ending  for  each  sentence.  Before  they  begin,  have  the  students  visualize 
each  object  and  think  of  something  else  it  reminds  them  of. 

Page  164 

1 .  The  house  in  the  picture  has  a  thatched  roof,  a  type  of  roofing  not  used  in  Canada,  but  found 
in  parts  of  England  as  well  as  some  tropical  countries.  Thatch  is  a  good  roofing  material 
because  it  sheds  rain  easily,  is  cool  in  summer  and  warm  in  winter.  In  tropical  countries 
thatched  roofs  are  made  from  inexpensive,  easily-obtained  materials.  Disadvantages  of 
thatch  are  that  they  catch  fire  easily  and  are  nesting  places  for  insects. 

2.  The  questions  in  this  activity  stress  the  relationship  between  housing  and  environment — 
— climatic  conditions,  materials  available.  This  is  a  good  place  to  emphasize  to  the  students 
that  they  should  ask  “WHY”  when  they  see  something  that  is  new  to  them. 

3-4.  Several  suggestions  for  sub-headings  are  provided.  Have  the  students  list  other  questions 
they  would  like  answered  before  they  begin  their  research.  Refer  them  also  to  the  Research 
Guide  and  Written  Reports  in  the  Handbook.  At  this  level  the  written  part  of  the  report  can  be 
fairly  brief.  Research  techniques  and  organizational  skills  are  as  important  as  the  facts 
learned. 

Page  166 

1 .  The  idea  of  a  housing  shortage  may  be  difficult  for  some  children.  Depending  on  their 
background,  the  discussion  might  include  the  following  topics: 

(a)  the  disappearance  of  single-family  homes  in  a  city  because  of  development  or  urban 
renewal 

(b)  the  expense  of  houses  built  of  traditional  materials 

(c)  the  shortage  of  housing  in  a  small  town  in  which  a  factory  employing  a  number  of  people 
has  just  been  established. 

3.  To  ensure  that  all  students  know  what  a  snail  is,  have  a  picture  available. 

Page  168 

1 .  Some  buildings  in  Toronto  that  are  over  seven  hundred  feet  are:  Commerce  Court — 784  feet; 
Bank  of  Montreal  Building — 935  feet;  CN  Tower— 1805  feet. 

Page  169 

Students  could  work  individually,  in  pairs,  or  in  small  groups  for  this  activity.  Before  they 
begin,  have  the  students  plan  what  they  will  do,  how  they  will  present  their  home — a  model, 
a  drawing,  what  materials  will  be  needed. 
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STARTING  POINTS 
Learning  Objectives  in  ‘Dig  in  the 


Pages 

Talking 

Listening 

Moving 

Acting 

Valuing 

170-171 

172-173 

174-175 

176-177 

178-179 

180-181 

182-183 

Listening  to  “The  Walrus 
and  the  Carpenter” 

Talking  about  content  of  pictures 
Making  inference  about  scene 
shown  in  picture 

Talking  about  content  of 
pictures 

Giving  supporting  opinions 

Recalling  personal  experience 
Listening  appreciatively  to 
recording  of  "La  Mer” 

Relating  information  in  article 
to  personal  experience 

Answering  questions 

Giving  an  oral  report 

Listening  to  classmate's 
description 

Discussing  television  programs 

Dramatizing  the  poem  "The 

Walrus  and  the  Carpenter” 

Miming  and  acting  to  show 
understanding  of  related 
concepts 

Acting  to  show  understanding  of 
related  concept 

Appreciating  the  importance 
of  keeping  our  seas  unpolluted 
Considering  future  uses  of  the  sea 
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IN  LANGUAGE 

Sand  and  Look  at  What  Comes  Up” 


Writing 

Literary  Appreciation 

Language  Study 
Vocabulary 
Development 

Locating 
and  Organizing 
Information 

Writing  sentences 

Writing  a  “fish  story” 

Writing  a  fanciful  story 

Writing  descriptions 

Writing  a  story  or  poem 

Appreciating  nonsense  in 
“The  Walrus  and  the  Carpenter” 

Finding  specific  words  in 
poem 

Making  up  names 

Finding  names 

Discussing  meaning  of 
uni  and  bi 

Making  up  names 

Planning  the  making  of  fish 
mobiles 

Reading  an  informational  article 

Using  a  photograph  as  a  source 
of  information 

Reading  an  informational  article 
Making  an  outline 

Determining  suitable  headings 
for  outline 

Making  an  outline 

Using  reference  books 

Starting  a  shell  collection 

Labeling  shells 
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“Flow  Chart 


Poem  —  “When  I  Went  to  Get  a  Drink” 

Photo  Study  —  The  Vancouver  Aquarium 
Nonfiction  —  "Ocean  Wonders” 

Fiction  —  “The  Fisherman  and  the  Mermaid” 
Poem  —  “Is  Anyone  Here?” 

SPIR  SELECTIONS 


MUSIC  AND  TV  PROGRAMS 
ABOUT  SEA 

Song  “The  Squid-Jiggin’  Ground" 

Talking  about  TV  programs 
about  the  sea 

Discussing  sea  pollution 

Talking  about  how  sea 
might  affect  future 


Dig  in  the  Sand 
and  Look 
at  What 

Comes  Up 


SEA  SHELLS 

Preparing  and  presenting 
oral  report  on  shells 

Writing  description  of 
shells 

Naming  shells  pictured 
Discussing  uni-  and  bi-valves 
Adding  shells  to  science  center 
Making  creatures  from  shells 
Writing  story  about  creature 
Starting  shell  collection 
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of  Activities” 


Dramatizing  poem 

Locating  interesting  words 
in  poem 

“The  Walrus  and  the 
Carpenter” 


APPRECIATING  POETRY 


Writing  “fish"  story 

Writing  sentences  about 
fish  mobiles 

Naming  fish  mobile 

Make  fanciful  paper 
fish  mobile 

MAKING  FISH  MOBILE 


THE  SEASHORE 

Sharing  experiences 
at  beach 


CREATURES  OF  THE  SEA 


Acting  out  beach 
scenes 

Miming  motions  of 
waves  and  seagulls 

Listening  to  recording 
of  “La  Mer" 

Talking  about  rock 
pools  and  tides 

Finding  out  about 
seaweed 


Reading  about  starfish 

Outlining  information 
in  article 
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Dig  in  the  Sand  and  Look  at  What  Comes  Up 

Overview  of  Theme 

This  science  theme  is  about  the  sea — how  it  makes  you  feel,  what  you  like  to  do  at  the 
seashore,  what  you  can  see  and  find  there.  Starting  activities  include  a  dramatization  of  The 
Walrus  and  the  Carpenter,”  the  making  of  fish  mobiles,  and  the  writing  of  fish  stories.  Factual 
articles  about  the  seashore,  starfish,  and  shells  are  the  basis  for  practicing  note-taking, 
outlining,  and  research  skills.  A  Newfoundland  sea  shanty,  The  Squid-Jiggin’  Ground, 
provides  a  related  music  activity.  The  sea  and  its  future  potential  as  a  source  of  food  and  as  a 
place  to  live  are  ending  discussion  topics. 

Notes  on  Activities 


Page  170 

1.  Some  additional  questions  you  may  want  to  ask  the  students  are: 

•  At  the  end  of  the  poem,  what  happened  to  the  Oysters? 

•  What  was  the  treat  that  the  Walrus  promised  the  Oysters?  Why  did  the  eldest  Oyster 
refuse? 

•  In  the  third  last  verse,  what  was  the  trick  that  the  Walrus  referred  to? 

•  What  lesson  can  be  learned  from  this  poem? 

3  (b).  Instructions  for  making  simple  puppets  can  be  found  on  pages  92  and  93. 

Page  172 

1 .  This  activity  combines  the  opportunity  to  be  creative  with  the  need  to  follow  directions. 
Children  enjoy  seeing  their  work  displayed — it  builds  their  self-confidence. 

Page  173 

2.  Students  could  read  aloud  the  sentences  they  wrote.  You  may  wish  to  have  each  student 
select  one  sentence  to  go  on  a  bulletin  board  display. 

4-5.  The  students  could  choose  between  these  two  writing  activities.  For  students  who  have 
difficulty  in  creative  writing,  question  2  may  be  sufficient. 

Page  175 

1 .  Up  to  this  point  in  the  theme,  all  children,  whether  they  are  familiar  with  the  sea  or  not,  will 
have  been  able  to  undertake  the  activities.  At  this  stage  children  should  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  share  their  personal  experiences — experiences  that  will  be  the  prelude  to 
later  acting,  writing,  and  research  activities.  For  the  benefit  of  those  students  who  are  not 
familiar  with  the  seashore,  take  time  to  examine  the  pictures,  to  read  the  poems,  and  to  talk 
about  the  sea,  the  movement  of  the  tides,  and  the  creatures  that  are  found  at  the  seashore. 
5.  As  a  follow-up  activity  students  could  make  a  picture  (using  crayon,  chalk,  paint,  etc.)  to 
show  what  they  imagined  as  they  listened  to  the  music  or  to  reflect  their  feelings  about  the 
music.  The  picture  could  be  planned  as  a  design  for  a  record  jacket. 

Page  178 

1.  Students  may  want  to  talk  about  other  sea  creatures  they  have  seen  or  even  collected.  If 
students  have  some  sea  creatures  at  home  or  are  able  to  obtain  them,  they  may  want  to  bring 
them  to  class  for  a  science  center  display.  Remind  students  that  any  display  material  should 
be  treated  with  care. 

3.  Choosing  headings  for  an  outline  involves  the  student’s  ability  to  determine  main  ideas  in  an 
article.  Below  is  a  suggested  outline  for  the  first  two  paragraphs  of  the  article. 

The  Starfish 

I.  The  home  of  a  starfish 

A.  On  rocks 

B.  In  pools 

C.  Behind  seaweed 

D.  Sometimes  on  sand 
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II.  The  appearance  of  a  starfish 

A.  Some  have  5  rays  or  arms;  some  have  up  to  20  rays 

B.  Range  in  diameter  from  1  inch  to  several  feet 

C.  Some  are  smooth;  some  have  spines 

D.  Can  be  almost  any  color 

Page  181 

1 .  As  preparation  for  the  oral  report,  students  should  review  the  section  Research  Guide  in  the 
Handbook.  Students  at  this  level  will  probably  be  familiar  with  the  encyclopedia  as  a  source 
of  information.  Most  of  them  however,  will  need  encouragement  to  use  other  reference 
materials.  Point  out  that  in  this  theme  the  informational  articles  are  taken  from  Wonders  of 
the  Seashore  by  Jacquelyn  Berrill  and  Sea  Shells  by  Ruth  Dudley  and  that  there  are  other 
books  that  contain  information  about  the  topic.  For  further  information  on  note-taking,  have 
students  review  the  directions  on  page  123.  The  Handbook  section  Oral  Report  should  be 
read  before  students  present  their  reports. 

4.  Students  can  list  other  words  beginning  with  prefixes  uni  and  bi  and  determine  their 
meanings.  Some  examples  are:  unicycle,  unicorn,  unison;  bicycle,  biweekly,  biannual, 
bilingual,  bicentennial,  biennial,  bifocal. 

Page  182 

2.  Try  to  obtain  a  recording  of  this  and  other  sea  shanties  (also  spelled  chanteys)  for  the 
children  to  listen  to  and  sing  along  with.  Many  of  the  sea  shanties  are  work  songs  and  the 
children  could  add  actions  to  them  as  they  sing.  Two  popular  shanties  enjoyed  by  children 
are  "The  Drunken  Sailor”  and  “Blow  the  Man  Down.” 

Page  183 

1.  Television  programs  are  another  valid  source  of  information.  Capitalize  on  the  students’ 
liking  for  television  viewing  by  encouraging  them  to  watch  programs  related  to  the  theme  and 
to  share  what  they  have  learned. 

2-3.  These  questions  deal  with  topics  of  current  and  future  interest — pollution  and  food  supply 
sources.  You  may  want  to  have  a  bulletin  board  display  made  up  of  current  news  articles  on 
the  subject.  More  capable  students  might  use  the  study  skills  reviewed  in  this  theme  to  do 
further  research  on  future  uses  of  the  sea. 
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STARTING  POINTS 
Learning  Objectives  in 


Pages 


Talking 

Listening 


Moving 

Acting 


Valuing 


184-185 


Recalling  story  characters 
Giving  supporting  reasons  for 
opinions  about  story  characters 
Giving  reasons  for  personal 
preferences 


Discussing  preferences  about 
reading  books  and  watching 
television;  reading  story  books 
and  reading  comic  books 


186-191 


Discussing  content  and  meaning 
of  a  story 


Miming  to  show  understanding  of 
characters’  feelings 


Appreciating  reasons  for  not  going 
to  war 


192-193 


Reading  a  poem  chorally 
Listening  to  background 
music 


Acting  out  to  show  understanding 
of  character  and  events  in  poem 


194-196 


197-201 


202-207 


Discussing  and  understanding 
feelings  of  character  in  story 
Relating  feelings  to  personal 
experience 

Predicting  outcome  of  story 
Taping  conversation  for 
audio-visual  show 
Listening  appreciatively  to 
classmates’  work 

Predicting  outcome  of  story 
Giving  reasons  for  predictions 
Listening  to  stories 


Acting  out  story  events 
Acting  out  feelings  of 
characters 


Acting  out  scene  in  story 
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IN  LANGUAGE 

“What’s  On  Your  Bookshelf” 


Writing 

Literary  Appreciation 

Language  Study 
Vocabulary 
Development 

Locating 
and  Organizing 
Information 

Making  a  “Books  We  Like” 
chart 

Appreciating  a  “valuing” 
story 

Discussing  characterization 
in  story 

Understanding  motivation  of 
characters  in  story 

Writing  further  adventures 
to  story 

Writing  a  surprise  ending 

Writing  advertising 

Rewriting  story  as  a  play 

Discussing  characterization 
Appreciating  story  books 

Sharing  information  about 
favorite  books 

Choral  reading  of  a  poem 
Appreciating  mood  of  a 
poem 

Discussing  effect  of  poem 

Understanding  emotions 
expressed  by  character  in 
story 

Appreciating  modern  fantasy 

Understanding  structure  of 
a  play 

Making  up  sounds  suggested 
by  words  in  poem 

Planning  and  arranging  a  story 
center 

Organizing  information  on 
favorite  books 

Planning  a  puppet  show 

Planning  an  audio-visual  story 
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“Flowchart 


Poem  —  “O  Is  for  Once  Upon  a  Time" 

Legend  —  "Glooscap  and  Winpe" 

Poem  —  The  Fox  and  the  Grapes 
Poem  —  "The  Boy  and  the  Wolf" 

Fiction  —  The  Tsar's  Riddles 
Fiction  —  "The  Hairy  Toe" 

Fiction  —  “The  Best  New  Thing" 

SPIR  SELECTIONS 


What’s 

on 

Your 

Bookshelf? 


FOLK  TALE 

Excerpt  from  The  Story  of  Alladin 

Discussing  story 
outcome 

Rewriting  story  as  play 
Presenting  play 
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of  Activities” 


Organizing  story  center 
in  classroom 

Talking  about  favorite 
stories 

Naming  story  characters 
in  cartoon 


FAVORITE  STORIES  AND 
STORY  CHARACTERS 


Making  mural 

Writing  story  sequel 

Writing  and  presenting  puppet 
show  about  story 

Miming  scene  from  story 

Drawing  picture  of  general 

Discussing  story 

The  Duck  in  the  Gun 


SHORT  STORY 


from  Charlie  and  the  Chocolate  Factory 
Discussing  character's  feelings 
Acting  out  excerpt 

Making  judgment  about  story  ending 
Writing  story  with  surprise  ending 
Making  poster  to  advertise  candy 
Making  comic  strip  panels 
Making  tape-slide  show  of  comic  strip 


POETRY 

The  Wendigo" 

Acting  out  movements  of 
Wendigo  and  a  meeting 
with  Wendigo 

Making  picture  of  Wendigo 

Reading  poem  aloud 
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What’s  on  Your  Bookshelf? 


Overview  of  Theme 

This  literature  theme  is  designed  to  interest  students  in  reading  in  the  classroom  and  on  their 
own.  Included  are  different  examples  of  literature:  the  first  story,  “The  Duck  in  the  Gun,  is  a 
modern  tale  with  a  moral;  “The  Wendigo’’  is  a  poem;  two  excerpts  are  from  the  fantasy  Charlie 
and  the  Chocolate  Factory,  the  final  selection  is  a  retelling  of  the  classic  Alladin  story. 


Notes  on  Activities 

Page  185 

Some  of  the  story  characters  in  the  cartoon  are  from  “Humpty  Dumpty,”  “The  Three  Bears, 
“Old  King  Cole,’’  “Baa  Baa  Black  Sheep,’’  “The  Three  Little  Pigs,”  Treasure  Island,  Alice  in 
Wonderland,  Around  the  World  in  Eighty  Days. 

Encourage  children  to  tell  about  their  favorite  books — either  in  individual  teacher-student 
conferences  or  in  group  situations.  If  necessary,  guide  them  by  asking  such  questions  as: 
What  was  the  story  about?  Was  it  a  funny  story?  How  did  it  make  you  feel?  What  were  the 
characters  like?  What  was  your  favorite  part?  Did  you  like  the  ending? 

If  more  than  one  child  has  read  the  same  book,  a  group  could  combine  to  present  an  oral 
report,  to  dramatize  a  favorite  part,  to  have  a  panel  discussion. 

Allow  children  who  do  little  extra  reading  to  talk  about  their  favorite  television  programs. 
Point  out  that  many  television  programs  are  based  on  stories  in  books.  Reluctant  readers, 
particularly,  may  be  persuaded  to  read  a  book  if  the  characters  are  already  familiar  to  them. 

An  initial  discussion  about  favorite  books  will  enable  you  to  establish  the  interests  of  the 
students  and  to  use  this  information  in  selecting  books  for  the  story  center  and  in  recom¬ 
mending  library  books. 

1 .  The  reading/listening  center  should  be  a  quiet  area.  Reluctant  readers  are  often  encouraged 
to  visit  a  reading/listening  center  if  the  surroundings  are  attractive  and  comfortable.  Pieces 
of  old  carpeting  and  rattan  basket  chairs  can  be  used  for  furniture.  There  should  be  some 
shelving  space  for  books,  and  a  place  to  store  tapes  and  listening  equipment. 

Page  186 

Read  the  story  to  the  students  to  ensure  maximum  enjoyment. 

Page  191 

1 .  Give  the  students  ample  time  to  discuss  the  story.  This  selection  is  an  excellent  example  of 
literature  that  creates  feelings  in  the  reader.  Tell  the  students  that  good  stories  make  the 
reader  feel  a  certain  way,  and  that  sometimes  a  good  story  causes  a  reader  to  change  his  or 
her  feelings.  Encourage  the  students  to  share  their  reactions  to  this  story. 

Before  beginning  the  related  activities,  the  students  might  take  turns  acting  out  the 
conversations  in  the  story,  for  example,  the  first  conversation  between  the  Gunner  and  the 
General,  the  first  conversation  between  the  General  and  the  Prime  Minister,  the  second 
conversation  between  the  General  and  the  Prime  Minister,  and  the  final  conversation 
between  the  Gunner  and  the  General. 

2-6.  All  of  these  activities  need  not  be  done  by  all  the  students.  A  student  or  group  may  choose 
to  do  one  or  more  of  the  activities  and  the  results  could  be  shared  with  the  rest  of  the  class. 

4.  Refer  to  pages  92-93  for  information  on  making  puppets  and  puppet  plays. 

5.  Before  doing  a  final  copy,  review  with  the  students  the  rules  of  punctuation  and  capitaliza¬ 
tion.  Encourage  them  to  use  the  appropriate  Handbook  entries. 

6.  The  students  should  plan  the  mural  before  beginning  work  on  it — what  will  the  mural  include, 
how  much  space  is  needed  for  each  section,  who  will  do  what  (if  this  is  a  group  activity),  what 
materials  are  needed.  Working  and  cooperating  with  others  is  an  important  social  skill. 

Page  193 

3.  Encourage  the  students  to  enunciate  well.  Understanding  the  meaning  will  aid  in  their  oral 
reading.  Note  the  deliberate  misspelling — “veranada”  to  rhyme  with  “Canada.” 
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Page  201 

2-5.  The  students  could  choose  one  or  more  of  these  activities.  The  above-average  students 
may  be  able  to  complete  several  of  the  activities. 

4.  When  making  a  poster  stress  the  importance  of  listing  the  main  information  only,  with  the 
most  important  part  being  done  in  the  largest  lettering.  Colors  used  should  be  readily  seen  at 
a  distance.  For  example,  pale  yellow  is  often  chosen  by  students,  but  does  not  show  up  well 
on  many  colored  backgrounds;  have  the  students  experiment  with  different  colors  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper  the  same  color  as  that  to  be  used  for  the  poster.  It  may  be  helpful  to 
look  at  examples  of  professionally-made  posters  and  ads. 

The  many  other  adventures  of  Charlie  will  be  enjoyed  by  the  students.  Obtain  a  copy  of 
Charlie  and  the  Chocolate  Factory  by  Roald  Dahl,  published  by  Aired  A.  Knopf,  Inc.,  to  either 
read  aloud  to  the  students  or  for  them  to  read  on  their  own.  If  adult  volunteers  are  available, 
arrange  to  have  some  of  them  record  parts  of  the  story,  and  put  the  tapes  in  the  reading/lis¬ 
tening  center  for  the  students  to  listen  to.  This  would  be  particularly  helpful  for  the  average 
and  below-average  students. 

As  further  follow-ups,  students  could  make  comic  strip  panels  (as  suggested  in  question 
5)  about  the  adventures  of  the  other  children  in  the  chocolate  factory. 

Page  206 

2.  The  students  will  need  continuing  guidance  as  they  write  and  prepare  the  play  for  presenta¬ 
tion.  Before  beginning  to  write,  the  group  should  list  the  characters  to  be  in  the  scene  and  the 
setting.  The  format  of  writing  a  play  should  be  discussed  and  a  sample  studied.  One  or  two 
people  could  be  chosen  to  do  the  writing. 

The  presentation  of  the  play  to  the  rest  of  the  class,  to  other  classes  in  the  school,  or  to 
parents  might  be  the  culminating  activity  of  the  theme. 
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STARTING  POINTS 
Learning  Objectives  in 


Pages 


Talking 

Listening 


Moving 

Acting 


Valuing 


208-209 


Discussing  feelings  of  characters 
shown  in  photograph 
Giving  reasons  for  opinions 
Relating  personal  experience 


210-211 


Explaining  how  a  game  is  played 


Miming  to  accompany  singing  of 
song 


Defining  good  sportsmanship 


212-213 


214-215 


Relating  personal  experience 
Discussing  sensory  responses 
Talking  about  safety  rules 


216-217 


Acting  out  scenes  to  show 
behavior  and  feelings  in  specific 
situations 

Acting  out  scene  shown  in 
photograph 


218-219 
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IN  LANGUAGE 
“Good-by  Until  Next  Fall” 


Writing 


Literary  Appreciation 


Language  Study 
Vocabulary 
Development 


Locating 
and  Organizing 
Information 


Writing  a  caption  for  a 
picture 

Writing  sentences 
Making  up  safety  rules 


Reading  related  stories 


Making  a  list  of  expressions 
containing  word  "play” 

Making  a  list  of  baseball  terms 
Making  up  names  for  baseball 
teams 


Collecting  pictures  for  story 
ideas 

Using  catalogues  to  obtain 
information 


Writing  captions  for  pictures 
Writing  a  story  or  a  poem 
about  a  personal  experience 


Collecting  pictures 


Planning  a  camping  trip 


Appreciating  connotations  of 
words 


Writing  a  poem  or  a 
paragraph 


Finding  stories  related  to 
Canada 

Planning  an  assembly 
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“Flow  Chart 


Fiction  —  “The  Sound  of  Summer  Running” 
Nonfiction  —  We  Took  24  Kids  1 ,500  Miles 
Across  B.C. 

Fiction  —  “The  Big  Cleanup” 

Poem  — “Escape" 


SPIR  SELECTIONS 


Good-by 


Talking  about  special  community  events 
for  July  1 

Finding  stories  about  famous  Canadians 


Until  Next  Fall 


Locating  stories  about  Canada  and  its 
history 


RODEOS 

“Rodeo”  vocabulary 

Planning  activities 
using  rodeo  vocabulary 
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of  Activities” 


Talking  about  summer  activities 
Writing  caption  for  photograph 
Discussing  photograph 
Poem  —  “School  Is  Out" 

STARTING  ACTIVITIES 


Explaining  baseball  rules 

Collecting  pictures  of  baseball  games 
and  players  for  story  ideas 

Listing  and  explaining  baseball  terms 

Listing  expressions  using  "play" 

Making  up  safety  rules  for  baseball 

Playing  ball  game 

Computing  cost  of  team  uniforms  and  equipment 

Designing  crest  for  team 

Drawing  picture  of  self  and  friends  playing 
ball;  writing  sentence 

Writing  caption  for  photograph 

Writing  story  about  good  sportsmanship 

Reading  Catcher  with  a  Glass  Arm;  doing 
art  work  about  favorite  part  of  story 

Singing  and  miming  "Take  Me  Out  to  the  Ball  Game" 


BASEBALL 


CAMPING  AND 
SUMMER  CAMPS 


CARNIVALS  AND  MIDWAYS 

Talking  about  carnivals  and  midways 

Writing  captions  for  pictures 

Collecting  related  pictures 

Writing  safety  rules  for 
midway  rides 

Acting  out  scenes  showing 
actions  and  feelings 


Illustrating  summer  camp  activities 

Planning  camping  trip 

Acting  out  scene  in  photograph 


Writing  poem  or  story 
about  adventure 


Good-by  Until  Next  Fall 

Overview  of  Theme 

This  theme  is  a  series  of  mini-units  about  summer  activities.  For  the  first  mini-unit- 
— baseball — a  flow-chart  has  been  included  to  show  the  variety  of  activities  that  are  possible 
from  one  starting  point.  For  each  of  the  other  mini-units  some  questions  have  been  included  as 
starters.  The  students  and  teacher  can  work  together  to  develop  other  activities  related  to  each 
subject. 


Notes  on  Activities 

The  students  could  work  on  the  entire  unit  as  a  class,  with  different  groups  doing  different 
mini-units;  each  mini-unit  could  be  worked  on  by  the  entire  class,  with  different  groups  each 
concentrating  on  one  specific  activity  and  then  sharing  their  results  with  their  classmates. 
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